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MEASURES OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE AS IN- 
DICES OF SUCCESS IN TRADE LEARNING:. 


By Kari M. CowDEery 
Whittier State School 


Psychological tests are being widely investigated as a means of 
identifying persons who have the abilities to make successful 
records in industrial and mechanical occupations. For this purpose 
several types of tests have been suggested, among which are ana- 
lytical tests such as the series used by Dr. Helen T. Wooley (18)’, 
which seek to measure specific abilities; the “sample” tests of the 
performance trade test type such as are described by J. Crosby 
Chapman (4), wherein the subject performs operations which ac- 
tually appear in the field of activity for which the person is ap- 
plying; the analagous tests, described by H. E. Burtt (3), in which 
the person tested is made to perform operations which are con- 
sidered as containing the elements involved in the occupation; and 
the miniature which simulates on a small scale the exact conditions 
of the commercial task. In his book entitled “Employment Psy- 
chology,” H. C. Link (10) describes the methods and applications of 
psychology to employment in both general and specific industries, 
and outlines the extent to which psychological methods are and 
may be used. He implies in his chapter on General Intelligence 
that he finds little or no relation between general intelligence and 
industrial abilities but states that specific abilities are of more 
value as indices of the potential capacity of a prospective employee. 
He is dealing, however, with operations rather than with occupa- 
tions or trades. 

Other writers who have considered the problem of ability for 
trade learning, in its broadest sense, have not agreed among them- 
selves as to the relations which exist between measures of general 





1A study made under the direction of Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Dr. J. Harold Williams, Director, California Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, Whittier State School, Whittier, California. 

*Numbers in parenthesis indicate references cited at the end of this study. 
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intelligence and success in occupations. The lists of occupations 
open to the feeble-minded given by Miss M. L. Anderson (1) and 
by Miss Ada Fitts (5), and the industrial capacities outlined by 
Dr. H. H. Goddard (7), indicate that persons even of low intellec- 
tual standing are not entirely barred from useful vocational ac- 
tivity, particularly if given suitable supervision. Dr. George 
Ordahl (11) gives figures which, within a certain small range and 
at a low level of mental rating, suggest that morons can engage 
in productive labor along with those of higher abilities provided 
theit work is properly planned and supervised. He also suggests 
that for this work (tomato canning) the persons of higher levels 
of intelligence are proportionately more productive. C. S. Rossy 
(12) states that his study of institutional work suggests farm work 
most suited to the feeble-minded. Miss Anderson (1) points out 
that the work which is available for the low grade individuals is not 
trade work and that defectives cannot take part in the more skilled 
trades demanding shop training. The question then arises, What 
is the lowest limit of mental rating that will permit of trade train- 
ing? 

Assuming that the lowest limit of intelligence permitting suc- 
cessful trade learning has not been found, what is the relation of 
success in learning to the extent to which the learner’s rating ex- 
ceeds the minimum level? Bridges and Coler (2) find that the 
children of the skilled class of workmen have average intelligence 
levels distinctly higher than those of the unskilled laborers. Great- 
er progress, in these cases, has been made by the parents of 
children whom tests have shown to possess superior intelligence. If 
the relative levels of intelligence among the children fairly repre- 
sent the status of the parents the conclusion is to be drawn that 
greater general mental ability foretells more advanced occupa- 
tional learning. Dr. L. M. Terman (13) and Dr. Helen T. Wooley 
(17) find similar differences between different classes of workmen. 
These studies relate to associated problems but do not measure di- 
rectly the relation of general intelligence to learning the same 
tasks or to success in the same activities. 

J. K. Flanders (6) found a low correlation between I. Q. and 
the salaries paid to express company employees and concluded that 
there are other factors of more importance than intelligence which 
determine the value of a man to his employer. M. S. Viteles (16) 
expresses the opinion that “trade competency is related to specific 
abilities which the individual possesses,” and that “general intelli- 
gence tests can not be used for the selections for a great mass of 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs, such as office and clerical jobs.” On 
the other hand Dr. L. L. Thurstone (14) says “I do not believe that 
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office work has any special abilities,” and as a test combines sev- 
eral psychological measures, finding a combination whose scores 
correlate more highly with the rated abilities of the subjects than 
do any of the individual tests for specific abilities.. R. W. Kelly 
(9) believes that intelligence tests are most useful in connection 
with upper levels of work such as clerical workers, executives and 
salesmen. Link (10) found a correlation of .55 between general 
intelligence and technique in office work. For ability in specific 
tasks such as the gauging and inspection of shells he found but 
low correlations between mental rating and ability to do that work. 
The U. S. Army (15) used mental rating as one of the important 
criteria in selecting officer training material, and also found, ac- 
cording to Henmon (8), direct relations between native intelligence 
and flying ability in the aviation training fields. 

Consideration of the material in the literature cited suggests 
two problems in connection with the task of selecting trade train- 
ing for boys, (a) the minimum necessary level of intelligence for 
successful learning of the ‘activities and coordinations involved in 
the various trades, and (b) the relative value of different levels of 
intelligence above the minimum. 

At the Whittier State School, Whittier, California, boys between 
the ages of 12 and 19 have been assigned to the learning and per- 
forming of “trade” work under conditions which may be termed 
apprenticeship. That is, they are working with the materials and in 
the operations of trades directly under the guidance and super- 
vision of experienced journeymen or expert workmen in the re- 
spective trades. The assignments to the different trades have been 
such that a considerable range of mental age level is represented 
in every group of boys in the various “details.” 

This study was undertaken to determine with more exactness 
than is afforded by routine observation to what extent the measure 
of the general intelligence of the boys can or should be used in de- 
ciding the specific assignment of a boy to one trade rather than to 
another. The objectives or criteria sought in the study are those 
suggested above, namely, the minimum level of intelligence neces- 
sary for success, and the relation of success to varying degrees of 
mental ability for the different trade groups. 

For such a study there were available to the writer the informa- 
tion contained in the files of the Whittier State School and those 
at the California Bureau of Juvenile Research® which gave the re- 
sults of individual tests of each boy by means of the Stanford Re- 





*The writer is indebted to Superintendert Fred C. Nelles of the Whittier School 
and to Dr. J. Harold Williams, Director of the Bureau of Juvenile Research at 
the Whittier State School, for their co-operation in making available the ma- 
terial for the study on which this article is based. 
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vision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence tests. The data used in- 
clude the I. Q., the age of the boy at the time of assignment to 
trade work, and the mental age at that time. 

As a measure of the success of the individual boys in their re- 
spective trade work only a descriptive report of the boys’ work was 
available at the time of starting the study (1919). A new form 
of report was then prepared for use thereafter whereby at the be- 
ginning of each month the instructor made a rating of the work 
done by each boy during the preceding month. Three years of ac- . 
cumulation of these records have given a set of ratings on each of 
578 assignments to 22 different trade groups. 

The ratings of the instructors were on a five division scale 
whereby the work of the boy was scored as excellent, good, fair, 
poor or bad. To obtain a single index of the work done by the boy 
during his entire period in the trade an arithmetical average of all 
ratiiigs for each boy was made, known in this study as the Trade 
Average. 

T. find the relations which actually existed between the suc- 
cess of the individuals and their mental ratings, distributions for 
each group were made of the Trade Averages by Mental Age 
Levels. From these distributions the coefficients of correlation 
were computed and graphic representations were made to 
determine the critical levels of minimum ability required 
for success. As suggested by H. O. Rugg (Statistical Methods 











TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
I. Qs f % 
1.25-1.29 2 0.3 
1.20-1.24 a an 
1.15-1.19 5 0.8 
1.10-1.14 3 0.5 
1.05-1.09 22 3.8 
1.00-1.04 26 4.5 
.95- .99 49 8.5 
.90- .94 61 10.6 
85- .89 82 14.2 
.80- .84 ° 80 * 13.9 
-75- .79 83 14.4 
-70- .74 65 11.2 
.65- .69 -53 9.2 
.60- .64 21 3.6 
55- .59 16 2.8 
-50- .54 6 1.0 
A5- .49 4: 0.7 
Totals 578 100.0 


* Indicates level of median case. 
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Applied to E-ducation, p. 291) correlations were made by the Spear- 
man Footrule Formula, or method of grades, where the number of 
cases is less than 30. For frequencies of more than 30 the Pearson 
Products Moment Formula was used. The critical levels were so 
located that 75 per cent. or more cases below that level fail to re- 
ceive a rating of median or above, or that 75 per cent. or more of 
the cases above that level are rated as median or better. The 
former represents the “lower critical level” or minimum level 
necessary for success. The latter is an indication of a level above 
which there is greatest expectation of success. 

Correlations of success with I. Q. and with Chronological age 
are computed for comparison. Table I gives the distribution of the 








TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF CHRONOLOGICAL AND MENTAL AGES, 
Levels f C.A. % f M.A.% 
19:6-19:11 3 0. 
19:0-19:5 2 0.3 
18:6-18:11 1 0.1 
18:0-18:5 3 0.5 
17:6-17:11 8 1.4 2 0.3 
17:0-17:5 17 3.0 3 0.5 
16:6-16:11 39 6.8 5 0.8 
16:0-16:5 72 - 225 5 0.8 
15:6-15:11 91 15.8 13 2.3 
15:0-15:5 95 * 16.5 17 3.0 
14:6-14:11 88 15.3 31 5.4 
14:0-14:5 68 11.8 39 6.8 
13:6-13:11 52 9.0 48 8.3 
13:0-13:5 21 3.6 53 9.2 
12:6-12:11 9 1.4 49 8.5 
12:0-12:5 4 0.7 oe. - er 
11:6-11:11 3 0.5 46 * 8.0 
11:0-11:5 2 0.3 40 6.9 
10:6-10:11 53 9.2 
10:0-10:5 37 6.4 
9:6- 9:11 24 4.2 
9:0- 9:5 14 2.4 
8:6- 8.11 18 8.1 
8:0- 8:5 7 1.2 
7:6- 7:11 5 0.8 
7:0- 7:5 1 0.1 
6:6- 6:11 1 0.1 
Totals 578 100.0 578 100.0 


* Indicates level of median. 





Intelligence Quotients for the 578 cases. Table II is a tabulation 
of the chronological and mental ages of the boys at the time each 
entered the trade group. The medians of the actual and mentai 
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ages are noted as being 15:3 and 11:9 respectively. For the group 
there is an average retardation of 3 years and 6 months, the 
median I. Q. being .82. 

Table III gives the frequencies for each trade group together 
with the coefficients of correlation between the Trade Averages 
and the Intelligence Quotients, chronological ages and mental ages. 





TABLE III 
CORRELATIONS WITH TRADE AVERAGES. 
Trade Groups f I. Q. C. A. M. A. 


I. Printing Trades 
Print Shop 51 -116+.092 .3814+.086 .3384+.034 


Bookbindery 18 ~.200+.145 ~.005+.15 -.305+.14 
II. Mechanical : 

Carpenter 32 -255+.112 -.088+.119 .306+.109 

Paint 20 .283+.138 -.366+.18 .283+.188 

Plumbing 11 -.259+.14 ~.045+.15 -.377+.13 

Blacksmith 21 .211+.141 .244+.188 -299+.134 

Garage 11 -259+.16 .259+.16 .259+.16 
Ill. Garment 

Tailor 78 -.212+.073 .227+.072 .232+.072 

Shoe 34 -.342+.102 ~.003+.117 -.318+.103 

Laundry 33 -.808+.106 015.117 -.297+.107 
IV. Culinary 

Kitchen 32 -.843+.105 .600+.067 .093+.120 

Bakery 26 -.275+.122 AT6*+.102 -.016+.132 
VY. Farming 

Dairy 32 -.147+.117 .091+.119 -.126+.118 

Poultry 22 .837+.127 .893+.122 600+ .092 

Teamsters 24 -.013+.138 -.105+.136 ~.087+.137 


Vegetable G. 20 -.184+.146 307+.1387 -.234+.143 
VI. Miscellaneous 
Office Boys 7 -983+.009 
Flower Garden 18 -.169+.146 -.169+.146 -.071+.150 
.000 000 


Power House 8 ‘ -247+.224 
Hospital 7 414+.211 .414+.211 
Vil. Service 


Housekeepers 38 -.094+.108 -.146+.107 -.147+.107 
Dining Room 35 .055+.114 .001+.114 .030+.114 
Charts I, II, and III are sample diagrams representing the three 
types of relationship found between Trade Averages and mental 
levels. Each of these diagrams is discussed in connection with the 

trade group which it represents. 


PRINTING TRADES 





1. Print Shop. The work of the print shop includes the pro- 
duction of record forms, stationary, and other similar material for 
the use of the School offices; a bi-weekly School paper of local 
news and interests; a bi-monthly scientific journal, the Journal of 
Delinquency; and various bulletins, monographs and other less ex- 
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tensive pamphlets both for the school and for the Bureau of Re- 
search. 

Training and experience are provided in the theory and prac- 
tice of type-setting (hand method), paging, make-up, press-feed- 
ing, and the various processes involved in job printing. The aver- 
age size of the class is 14 boys. 

The instructor has had commercial experience in printing as a 
“trade” without the limited specialization common to the activities 
of the occupation. In addition to his commercial work he has 
taken teacher-training class instruction toward certification as a 
vocational teacher. 

The distribution of ratings, given in Chart I, has made use of 
the full rating scale and has closely approximated the normal dis- 
tribution curve. 

Correlation represented by a coefficient .334+.084 between men- 
tal age levels and Trade Averages is found. This is interpreted as 
meaning that there is a definite, tho not large, tendency for prob- 
ability of success to be relatively greater as the standing of the 
individuals receiving instruction approaches and exceeds the median 
intelligence of the group. The diagram of the distribution shows 
that on the basis of 75 per cent or more success an upper critical 
level is justified at the mental age of 15:0. In other words, of the 
12 cases rated as having mental ages above 15 years, 9 receive me- 
dian or better Trade Averages. Similarly at the other end of the 
range, 6 of the 7 cases below a mental age of 12:3 fail to reach the 
median of success. The lower critical level is placed at this loca- 
tion. 

The conclusion is drawn that a minimum mental age level of 12 
years 3 months is requisite for reasonable progress in learning 
the printing trade; that more and more success is expected as 
higher mental levels are represented, and that of those cases above 
the level 15:0 at least 75 per cent are expected to be successes. 

The coefficient of correlation, .314+.086, between the Trade 
Averages and chronological age levels, suggests that the factor 
of actual age should also be considered in making selections of 
boys for this trade. 

A partial correlation was computed to find the relation of men- 
tal age to trade success, eliminating the factor of chronological 
age and the change was so slight (-.06), being less than the Prob- 
able Error of the correlation, that this element of the distribution 
of actual ages at the various mental ages was considered as negii- 
gible. 

2. Book-bindery. In the associated trade of book-binding the 
products of the print shop are folded, trimmed, bound or padded as 
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CHART I 
PRINT SHOP 


Distribution of Trade Averages by Mental Age Levels 
(Positive Relation) 
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may be required. Old books are rebound, and small leather articles 
such as purses and notebook covers are manufactured. There is 
a comparatively small range of activities involved, and the group of 
boys is small, four being the average size of the group. This 
allows for close personal supervision of the work. The combina- 
tion provides for repeated processes under supervision closely re- 
sembling factory conditions. 

The relation between mental level and Trade Averages is found 
to be negative, coefficient of correlation —.305+.14. The boys of 
lower mental ages adapt themselves best to the type of work in- 
volved and the learning of the process requires no more than lim- 
ited intelligence. The meaning of the lower critical level in this 
distribution is reversed from that in the print shop group. Seven 
of the 8 boys having mental ages below 12 years receive averages 
of median rank or better. 

The relation of actual age to success is practically neutral, hence 
the suggestion is that boys of inferior intelligence are suitable for 
this kind of work within the limits of the actual ages represented, 
11:2 to 15:8. 

The range of mental ages for this group did not go below 10 
years. It is quite likely that at some level lower than this a criti- 
cal level would be found which would represent the minimum intel- 
ligence level required. We are safe in saying that it is less than 
10 years of mental age. 


MECHANICAL TRADES 


1. Carpenter Shop. The Carpenter Shop gives supervised ex- 
perience in work which includes the manufacture of furniture and 
other articles demanding training in “cabinet-making,” as well as 
experience in rougher types of carpentry, and the operation of mill 
machinery. The shop takes care of all repair work for the school, 
both of furniture and buildings. 

The instruction is in charge of a tradesman with experience in 
beth cabinet-making and mill work, who alsq holds a special cer- 
tificate for vocational instruction. 

The relation between mental age levels and trade ability is ex- 
pressed by the co-efficient .306+.109. The association is positive, 
indicating that intelligence is a factor but not the sole factor 
which determines degree of succes; in learning the activities of the 
trade. 

In spite of the positive relation indicated by the coefficient the 
range of mental ages failed to reveal any critical levels. Within 
the range 10:0 to 15:0, there is a slight tendency for more success 
at the upper end of the range than at the lower. Also it is quite no- 
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ticeable that of those with mental ages below 12:0, the deviations 
from median success of the failures are greater than those of the 
successes. In other words, with about even numerical proportions of 
successes and failures, the degree of the success of those below 
the median mental age is comparatively limited. 

Although boys of mental ages as low as 10 years can learn, those 
individuals whose intelligence rates above 12:3 attain to greater 
degrees of success. 

2. Paint Shop. The work of the painting detail consists of the 
finishing of furniture, including flat painting, staining, varnishing, 
and rubbed finishing; interior painting and decorating, and floor 
surfacing; outside painting; auto body work; curtain-hanging and 
glazing. The boys are given instruction in this work, as well as in 
the preparation of materials, color mixing, care of brushes and 
tools, and some training in sign construction and lettering. 

The instructor is a painter of considerable trade experience and 
holds a special certificate for vocational instruction. 

For the group of 20 boys the distribution presents a positive re- 
lationship between mental and trade ability, correlation coefficient 
.283+.138. The tendency is small but definite. The diagram sug- 
gested both an upper and a lower critical level at 14:0 and 11:0 
respectively. Not a single median rating was attained by any boy 
whose mental level was below 11 years. Four out of five above the 
upper level were rated at the median or better. 

The negative relationship between chronological age and success 
suggests that boys can most profitably be started in the learning 
of this trade before they are 16 years of age. 

The minimum mental age of 11 years is required for successful 
learning of the operations involved and the highest proportion of 
ssuccess will be expected of boys between 14 and 16 years old whose 
mental levels are 11 years or higher, preferably above 14 years. 

3. Plumbing Shop. The plumbing shop duties consist of general 
repair work on water, gas, and steam service lines, with little new 
installation work. The instructor is a journeyman plumber in 
charge of from one to three boys at a time. He has had no special 
instructional training. 

The limited number of boys observed renders unreliable any 
‘statistical indices. The eleven cases rated gave a negative coeffi- 
cient of correlation between mental age levels and Trade Averages, 
—.377+.18. No general conclusions seem to be warranted altho 
‘this would seem to place this group in the class of trade where 
intelligence is not an important factor in the early learning pro- 
cess. 


4. Blacksmith and Machine Shop. This detail handles all of the 
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metal working for the school, including forge work and a limited 
amount of machine practice in the use of lathes, shapers, milling 
machines and drill presses. The instructor is a forge man who has 
had some additional machine operation. 

The coefficient .299+.134 represents a limited positive relation 
between intelligence and success. A lower critical level is sug- 
gested at M. A. 12:6, but the cases below that level are barely in- 
ferior to those attaining median success. Without more cases this 
level is questionable. However the highest degree of success is at- 
tained by those whose mental levels are above 13:6. 

Similarly a chronological age of 15:9 or higher predicts the 
most likelihood of efficient learning. 

5. Garage. The work of the boys in the garage detail consists 
primarily in the observation of repair work and actual practice in 
the general maintenance and driving of automobiles and motor 
trucks. The detail is small and renders questionable the meaning 
of a positive correlation coefficient of .259+.16. 

GARMENT TRADES : 

1. Tailor Shop. The operations performed in the tailor shop 
come under three heads, (1) the mending and darning of worn 
and torn garments, (2) the sorting and inspection of laundered 
clothing and its issuance to the boys of the School, and (3) the 
making of new underwear, shirts, work trousers, caps and suits. 
The work is under the supervision of a woman whose experience in 
the trade has been largely that of institutional tailoring instruction. 
The detail contains an average of 20 boys. 

The ratings of the instructor are contained in a comparatively 
narrow range of the rating scale and are therefore not as reliable 
as the distribution represented in the charts. 

For the 78 cases included in this detail a slight positive relation 
is found, .232+.072. But in the wide range of menta! ages, 7:6 
to 17:8, no critical levels are indicated. Apparently very low in- 
telligences are sufficient for producitve work in this shop, and the 
lower critical level falls below 7 years 6 months. 

2. Shoe Shop. Shoes are both made and repaired in the shoe 
shop. A few other leather articles such as footballs are cut and 
made from pattern. Each boy passes in succession thru the var- 
ious processes involved in the making of the shoes, but since the 
styles of shoe are limited, the number and variety of problems 
faced are comparatively few. There is considerable repetition of 
activity. 

A distinct negative relationship is found between mental rating 
and Trade Averages, —.318+.103. Only a very low level of in- 
telligence is required for successful learning, the minimum level 
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falls somewhere below the lower limit of our range, 6:6. On the 
other hand the higher levels of ability find difficulty in adapting 
themsélves to the operations and restricted supervised activities 
of the trade learning under the shop conditions. Chart III repre- 
sents the distribution and shows the reversed critical levels at . 
years 10:0 and 12:3. 




















CHART II 
TEAMSTERS 
Distribution of Trade Averages by Mental Age Levels 
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3. Laundry. The work of the boys in the laundry consists of 
hand ironing and attendance upon the comparatively simple ma- 
chines in use in modern laundries. The instructor supervises much 
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as does the foreman in commercial work, and also cares for the up- 
keep and operation of the more complicated machines. Under 
these circumstances the group assigned to the detail has been of 
lower average intelligence than those working in the previously 
discussed groups, median mental age 11:10. The range, however, 
has been fairly comprehensive, 8:0 to 16:5. For the group the cor- 
relation of mental age with trade success is —.297+.107, and inspec- 
tion of the distribution revealed consistent failure for the boys 
whose mental ages were above 15 years. Likewise the successes 
are most frequent among those below the 10:6 level. The critical 
levels are reversed and definite. A minimum requirement of intel- 
ligence is not defined within the range represented. 
CULINARY TRADES 

1. Kitchen. All food except the bread and pastries made in the 
bake shop is prepared for serving by the kitchen. For purposes of 
segregation and because of the commercial opportunities after 
leaving the school, this detail is made up largely of negro boys. 

A range of intelligence levels from 7:6 to 15:8 is included in the 
group, with a median mental age of 12:3. The chef failed to make 
use of the larger part of the rating scale, with the result that the 
lowest Trade Average is above the median of the ratings given by 


the other instructors. It is questionable whether every boy in the 


detail made the success indicated. However variations within the 
group are present altho in very slight amounts. The resulting 
coefficient of correlation, .093+.12, is practically zero. There 
seems to be little if any relation between intelligence and com- 
parative success. However, at each extreme of the range there is 
a group of which the majority fail to attain to the median rating 
of the group. Above mental age 13:3, not a single case reached 
the median rating, while a similar distribution occurs below the 
level 9:6. Greatest success occurs between the mental ages 9:6 
and 13:3, but the lowest rating as noted above is comparatively 
high. . 

2. Bake Shop. In the bake shop are prepared the bread and past- 
ries (pies, cakes, cookies, doughnuts, ete.) for the dining rooms. 
The boys do the work of mixing the doughs, timing the rising and 
baking processes, and remove the completed articles from the ov- 
ens; all under the supervision and instruction of a first-class bak- 
er. 

Here again the relation between mental rating and Trade Aver- 
ages is practically zero, .016+.132, altho the range of rating is 
complete. The factor of intelligence is nearly negligible under the 
conditions of supervision provided in this shop. 

On the other hand chronological age is a factor to be used as a 
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guide in the selection of boys, the coefficient of correlation with 

Trade Averages being .476+.102. A chronological age of 14:6 is 

required for reasonable expectation of success and both higher pro- 

portions and degrees of success are attained by the still older boys. 
FARM WORK 

1-2. Dairy and Teamsters. The similarity of the statistical in- 
dications and of the diagrammatic distributions for these two de- 
tails makes posible discussion of the two groups together after 
the duties of each have been mentioned. 

The work in the dairy consists in the care of the physical equip- 
ment, barns, stalls, milk receptacles, feed and feed-bins, of the 
feeding of the cows, and handling of the milk after cooling and 
separation. The milking is done by hired milkers. Assignments 
are made from the dairy detail to the feeding of the hogs and the 
care of their pens. 

The teamsters are supervised in the care of horses, wagons, and 
the horse barns. They drive the teams for all hauling service not 
handled by motor trucks, for plowing, cultivating, etc., where 
tractor operation is not feasible. All tractor work is done by hired 
help. In two cases the tractor operators have been boys who have 
formerly been members of the teaming detail and who have been 
hired after special instruction in tractor operation. 

In the case of each of these groups the relation of mental age 
to subsequent success in the work is very small and negative 
(practically zero, in view of the P. E.s). Coefficients are for the 
dairy —.126+.118, and for the teamsters —.087+.137. The dis- 
tribution of Trade Averages by mental ages consist of nearly even 
divisions of successes and failures at all levels from mental age 
8:0 to 14:6. Chart II gives the distribution of teamster ratings 
and illustrates the mental relationships. In each group all boys 
with mental ages above 14:6 receive better than median averages. 
This suggests a possible upper critical Level at this point. Like- 
wise the relation between chronological age and success is zero. 

The practical suggestion is that boys between ages 13 and 19 
and whose mental ages are above 14:6 can be expected to make 
successful progress in this work; and that for mental ages below 
14:6 the expectation is about equally divided between success and 
failure. The minimum intelligence required is below the level of 8 
years. 

3. Poultry Department. Instruction is given in the feeding of 
poultry, breeding of pure strain stock, care of pens, handling of 
egg-laying and records, incubation and hatching. The instructor is 
an experienced chicken fancier and egg producer, but has had no 
training in educational methods. 
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CHART III 
SHOE SHOP 


Distribution of Trade Averages by Mental Age Levels 
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The relation found between the ratings and the mental levels of 
those in the group shows the highest positive correlation, except 
one, of all the groups studied. The coefficient is .60+.092. 

Two clear cut critical levels are indicated at the 12:6 level and 
the 10:6 division. : 

There is a similar but not so marked relationship between actual 
age and success. 

The most effective learning is achieved by boys of the higher 
ages whose mental levels approximate or exceed 12 years 6 months. 

4. Vegetable Gardens. Supervised care of plant propagation and 
cultivation is the field of activity of this detail. All planning of 
planting is done by the instructor and farm manager. The boys 
are essentially supervised workers. 

For this group a negative correlation, coefficient —.243+.143, is 
found. Most satisfactory results are obtained from the boys of 
the \o,rer I-vels of intelligence. As suggested by Rossy (12), this 
type oi work is especially adapted to defectives. 

The positive correlation .307, altho small, suggests chronological 
age rather than mental ability as a criterion for selecting workers 
in this detail. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNCLASSIFIED 


1. Office Boys. Altho a very small group of boys has been as- 
signed to this work of running errands for the administrative of- 
fices of the School, the distribution of their ratings is interesting 
as indicating almost perfect correlation with mental level. Corre- 
lation coefficient .983+.009. The boys who made median or better 
success were all of mental ages above 13 years 3 months. 

2. Flower Garden. The boys of this group are assigned to 
routine tasks such as hoeing weeds, trimming bushes, picking 
flowers, but under comparatively lax supervision. The emphasis 
in the selection of boys placed on dependability rather than upon 
other factors seems to be at least partially warranted by the re- 
lation found between two other factors and trade ratings. The 
correlation with mental age, —.071+.150, and that with chrono- 
logical age, —.169+.146, are both practically zero and seem to be 
almost negligible in selection considerations. The evidence is in- 
sufficient to validate a critical level suggested at mental age 14:6. 
Both of the two cases above that level attain to better than median 
success. 

3. Power House. Only eight boys have been assigned to the 
boiler tending duties of this detail. And for these boys informa- 
tion was given to the engineer as to their mental equipment. His 
ratings may not be as valid as those of the other instructors who 
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possessed no data except their own observation of the mental abil- 
ities of the boys. For these eight cases the Footrule correlation 
is found to be .247+.224. 

4. Hospital Orderlies. The boys in this group do the routine work 
of keeping the hospital clean and running errands for the nurse 
and patients. Only seven cases are available for inspection, and 
for the few cases a positive coefficient with a high Probable Error 
was found, .414+.211. Little dependence can be placed upon this 
index except as possibly indicating a probable tendency. 


SERVICE DETAILS 

Under this heading are placed two details whose work is not 
considered as preparation for any future specific occupational em- 
ployment but which may be thought of as definitely encouraging 
habits of industry. 

1. Housekeeping. Under the supervision of women, small groups 
of boys do the janitor work in the buildings and living accomoda- 
tions on the school grounds. Their duties include sweeping, scrub- 
bing, dusting, window washing, and bed-making. This is essential 
routine work and.is ordinarily assigned to new boys who are later 
detailed to more specific vocational training. 

A slight negative correlation, —.147+.107, is found between suc- 
cess ratings and mental age levels; a similar coefficient represents 
the relation of chronological age to ability to do the work. The 
older and brighter boys find this type of work irksome. A lower 
critical level of 9:0 is found, while at the same time only one out 
of five having mental ages above 14:6 are rated as successful. 

2. Dining Room. This detail, under close supervision, provides 
the service of the meals in the large central dining room for boys, 
cares for the cleanliness of the room, for the setting of the tables 
and for the dishwashing. This detail is probationary for prospect- 
ive kitchen boys and for others waiting for assignments to trade 
groups. There is no correlation between the success ratings and 
the intelligence levels, coefficient being .034+.114. This distri- 
bution is chosen as representative of the neutral relationship be- 
tween intelligence and Trade Averages. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. From the consideration of the relation of trade learning re- 
cords and the mental levels of those taking training in various oc- 
cupations, the trades may be classified into three divisions on the 
basis of the nature of the relationship found to exist. The coeffi- 

cients of correlation illustrate the three classifications as follows: 
a. The positive type, in which there is found a positive coeffi- 
cient, interpreted as meaning that the expected degree and oc- 
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curence of success is directly dependent on the position of the 
mental level of the boy on the scale of intelligence ratings. 
The positive coefficients are not large but sufficiently so to 
be definite indications that general intelligence is a factor in 
determining extent of success in learning fundamental trade 
processes. However, there are other factors of importance 
which influence the achievement. 

b. The neutral type, in which the coefficient indicates a negligible 
relationship between mental level and potential ability to make 
good under the conditions described. 

c. The negative type, in which the relationship is the reverse of 
the positive and indicates that the work is more adapted to 
those of lower levels of intelligence. Here again the size of 
the coefficients indicates the strong influence of other factors. 

2. In accordance with the above divisions the trades groups 

studied may be grouped as follows: 
a. Positive Type. 


Office Boys -983+.009 Blacksmith Shop .299+.134 
Poultry Dept. 600+ .092 Paint Shop .283+.138 
Hospital Boys... .414+.211 Garage .259+.16 

Print Shop .331+.084 Power House -247+.224 
Carpenter Shop 306+.109 Tailor Shop .232+.072 

b. Neutral Type. 

Kitchen .093+.120 Teamsters -.087+.137 
Dining Room .030+.114 Dairy ~.126+.118 
Bake Shop -.016+.132 Housekeepers -.147+.107 


Flower Garden ~.071+.159 
c. Negative Type. 

Vegetable Garden -.234+.143 Shoe Shop -.8138+.103 

Laundry -.297+.107 Plumbing Shop -.877+.138 

Book-bindery -.305+.14 
3. Certain of the trades show positive requirements of chrono- 
logical age. But partial correlations between success and mental 
standing eliminating the factor of actual age failed to change 
materially the coefficients of relationship. 
4. Minimum mental requirements for a reasonable amount of 
success were located as follows: 


Power House 13:6 Paint Shop 11:0 
Office Boys 13:0 Poultry Dept. 10:6 
Blacksmith Shop 12:6 Housekeepers 9:0 
Print Shop 12:3 


5. In other groups successful learning was found within the 
limits of the range represented and the minimum was not reached, 
altho the lower levels of these trades were as follows: 


Shoe Shop 6:6 Teamsters 8:6 
Dining Room 7:6 Vegetable Garden 8:6 
Kitchen 7:6 Flower Garden 9:6 
Tailor Shop 7:6 Bake Shop 10:0 
Dairy 8:0 Book-bin 10:0 
Laundry 8:0 Carpenter Shop 10:0 
Plumbing Shop 8:6 Garage 11:6 
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These findings are important as verifying on a statistical 
basis the fact that persons of limited mental qualifications can 
take part in the constructive, useful work of society and, in the case 
of the “negative type” occupations, with more efficiency than 
those of higher intelligence, provided proper supervision is given. 
6. Four groups gave reversed critical Jevels such that 75% or more 
of failures occured at mental levels higher than those indicated: 
ey Shop 12:3, Kitchen 13:3, Housekeepers 14:6, and Laundry 
7. Median or better Trade Averages in 75% or more of cases were 
found as follows: 

Print Shop above 15:0 Paint Shop above 14:0 

Dairy above 14:6 Office Boys above 13:0 

Book-bindery above 14:0 Poultry Dept. above 12:6 

Dining Room above 14:0 


Shoe Shop between 6:6 and 10:6 
Kitchen between 7:6 and 9:6 
Laundry between 8:0 and 10:6 
Book-bindery between 10:0 and 12:0 


8. The general conclusions are that 

a. general intelligence is a factor which influences trade success 
during the learning stages in different degrees, depending on 
the trade and the conditions of instruction; 

b. in no group is the degree or fact of success wholly dependent 
upon intelligence; 

c. lack of a certain degree of intelligence may prevent attain- 
ment of a given degree of success; 

d. in a few trades and occupational groups statistical treatment 
of data indicates that general intelligence is practically negli- 
gible; 

e.the use of general intelligence measures as an aid to spe- 
cific trade learning assignments is justified if sufficient care 
is taken in the interpretation of these ratings and if the rela- 
tive value of other factors is also considered; and 

f. there is need for careful study and analysis of the other fac- 
tors whith assist general intelligence in the determination of 
potential trade ability. 
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MENTAL FATIGUE OF MIXED AND FULL BLOOD 
INDIANS. 


By THOMAS R,. GARTH 
University of Denver 


A group of Indians composed of mixed and full bloods showed a 
tendency to more successfully resist the onset of mental fatigue 
than did whites or negroes of about the same education and age. 
The questions now presenting themselves are as follows: 

1. Do full bloods of these groups fall away in this performance 
less than mixed bloods? 

2. Do mixed bloods fall away less than whites? 

3. As the continuous perfurmance proceeds, what is the status 
of the several groups at any certain point for the curves of work 
when brought into relation; i. e., do any of these groups tend to 
hasten through sooner than others as indicated by per cent of total 
work done? 

4. Incidentally, is the Indian’s tending to resistance of the on- 
set of fatigue here found accompanied by any conscious state in- 
dicative of this resistance, granting that the introspections ob- 
tained have any degree of reliability in such young and inexperi- 
enced subjects? 

Having these questions in mind, we proceed to examine some of 
the data: referred to above and reported by the writer in the Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. IV, pp. 235-244 and Vol. V, pp. 14- 
25 under the titles, “Racial Differences in Mental Fatigue” and 
“White, Indian and Negro Work Curves.” 

In these articles we have already described the subjects to some 
extent, explaining that the Indians were of certain tribes, mostly 
Cherokees, Creeks, Cheyennes, and Choctaws. In fact we may 
safely class them as Plains and Forest Indians in contradistinction 
to the Plateau Indians living farther to the southwest whose ori- 
gin is somewhat different. Educators working with Indians of 
various trikes claim to find great differences in mental capacities 
among the different tribes. For these and other reasons the 
groups forming subjects for this experiment cannot be taken as 
representing all the American Indian racial stocks. 

There were in the original Indian groups 106 full bloods and 
eighty mixed bloods who were given a continuous mental task 
running through twenty-eight minutes for the younger sub-groups 
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and forty-two minutes for the older sub-groups. When we re- 
group these according to blood, we have in the full blood older 
sub-groups 47 subjects and in the younger, 61 subjects, while of 
the mixed bloods there are for older ones 49 subjects, and for the 
younger, 30. The twenty-eight and forty-two minute periods were 
broken up into periods of two minutes each. The records were so 
made that a measure of each individual’s performance for any 
two minutes was easily obtained. These were totalled; his perform- 
ance for any period was then expressed as a per cent of his total 
performance in the total working time. This gives an individual 
work curve in per cents. (See Garth, Mental Fatigue During the 
Continuous Exercise of a Single Function, Archives of Psychology, 
No. 41.) The individual work curves were then averaged, giving 
curves for full bloods of older Indians and of younger Indians, and 





TABLE I 
SHOWING ATTEMPTED PERFORMANCE 
8rd and 4th Grades 7th and 8th Grades 

No. of Mixed Bloods Full Bloods Mixed Bloods Full Bloods 
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for mixed bloods of older and of younger subjects, making curves 
for the four sub-groups as indicated above. There were two ca- 
tegories, the attempted performance—viz., per cents of total col- 
umns of addition attempted,—and accurate performance—being per 
cents of totai columns actually right, which gives two curves for 
each blood sub-group—an attempts curve and an accurate curve. 
See Tables I and II. 
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SHOWING ACCURATE PERFORMANCE 


38rd and 4th Grades 7th and 8th Grades 
No. of Mixed Bloods Full Bloods Mixed Bloods Full Bloods 
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The tables presenting the Indian data for the categories and 
sub-groups just described are given herewith and are composed of 
averages and measures of variability for any group’s per cents 
for any successive two minutes. 

While the tables give all the facts just mentioned, we have 
thought it well to derive curves from same in order to supply a 
graphic representation of these facts. In addition, we have taken 
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the curves for whites in the above mentioned articles (Ibid.) and 
placed them beside the full and mixed blood Indian curves. The 
curves are smoothed out by averaging the performance of each 
four successive minutes. Despite the small number of cases, the 
eurves are fairly well smoothed out excepting for the younger 
mixed blood sub-group in the accurate performance. 
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Fig. 1. Average Of The Individual Curves For Third And Fourth 
Grade Subjects. 
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In all the curves the Indian subjects hold up better than the 
whites at the end with the exception that the curves for attempted 
performance for the mixed bloods and the older sub-group occupy 
about the same points. With this exception we find the full bloods 
at the end holding out in the curves better than the whites, and 
the mixed bloods occupying a position between them. 

In order to obtain some measure of the falling away of a group 
in its performance, the same method was used here as was used-in 
the work by the writer mentioned above (Archives of Psychology, 
No. 41, p. 18) i. e., comparing the amount done in the first six min- 
utes with that accomplished in the last six minutes of work. 

These numbers were for the younger sub-groups: 


In Attempts In Accurates. ; 
Full Blood Indians gained 6.8% Full Blood Indians gained 8.0% 
Mixed = lost 2.3% Mixed ” lost 19.0% 
Whites lost 3.0% Whites lost 17.0% 


The comparative extreme loss of the mixed bloods in accurates 
is due to their initial spurt which may be noted in the curve. It 
is possible this would not appear if a larger group of mixed blood 
subjects had not been obtainable. We have already called attention 
to the fluctuations in this curve. 

For the older subjects these numbers are: 


In Attempts In Accurates 
Full Blood Indians gained 5.9% Full Blood Indians gained 0.3% 
Mixed = lost 1.0% Mixed ” lost 2.4% 
Whites lost 4.0% Whites lost 10.2% 


This comparison favors the full bloods most and the whites 
least, the mixed bloods occupying an intermediate position in re- 
spect to a falling away in performance. 

We call attention to the fact that the average age of the mixed 
bloods was, for lower grades, 13.7 years; for upper grades, 16.8 
years; for full bloods it was, respectively, 15.7 years, and 17.3 
years. For the whites engaged in a similar experiment the ages 
for the two grade sub-groups were on the average, 9.9 years and 
14.05 years. It might be objected that the disparity in ages could 
account for the differences in fatigue, but the writer found for 
the data of an age for age comparison through the groups were 
quite small, of whites and Indians, the tendency was still in favor 
of the Indians (See Racial Differences in Mental Fatigue, Garth, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1919, Vol. IV). 

The differences brought out by these comparisons of the curves 
and the falling away in performance as measured by comparing the 
first and last six minutes of work are not sufficient evidence of 
tendencies to differ in the group measures, but it will be necessary 
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to measure the overlapping of one distribution on another before 
these differences as given here are truly and significantly evalu- 
ated. While the overlapping of these “fatigue” measures cannot 
be secured here, we do what will probably prove just as much 
worth while and in doing so we bring out some facts thus far not 
noted. To do this we tap the curves at various points. Let the 
question be, in the first place, “Are the full and mixed blood 
curves similar or different?” In order to answer this question, we 
must seek the distributions whose averages compose the curves 
and superimpose one of the two to be compared on the other and 
thereby determine the amount of overlapping. 

But there are too many distributions to make this a practical 
undertaking, so instead of doing that we tap the curves (See Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. V, pp. 14-25) say at these points: 
_at the beginning, at the middle, and at the end and obtain distri- 
butions for per cent of work done in first six minutes, in first 
half of total working period, and in last six minutes. The distri- 
butions are not given here, but only the medians and the numbers 
indicating the per cent of mixed bloods attaining and exceeding the 





TABLE IIIA 
SHOWING YOUNGER INDIAN SUBJECTS, THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


First 6 Minutes First 14 Minutes Last 6 Minutes 

Attempts Accu. Attempts Accu. Attempts Accu. 

F.B. M.B. F.B. M.B. F.B. M.B. F.B. M.B. F.B. M.B. F.B. M.B. 
“No Cases61 30 58 31 61 30 58 30 61 31 58 81 


_ 21.3 19.3 23.0 48.3 48.5 49.5 50.0 22.5 22.0 20.3 19.8 


3% 54% 47% 
5.2 22.1 22.0 22.3 19.5 
92 32 40 88 82 
76 25 32 7.0 6.9 

Gain Loss Gain Loss 

6.8% 2.3% 8.0% 19.0% 
full blood median in any distribution. Tables (III) A and B give 
the numbers. Table (IV) gives the white median, obtained in a 
previous experiment (Ibid.) and the overlapping of the median of 
the Indian sub-groups on the several white distributions. 

In the first six minutes, then, in the case of the Indians, the 
mixed bloods excel the full bloods in medians and averages, and 
the overlapping is in their favor in all cases. In the first half of 
the performance (work of first fourteen minutes for the younger 

. Subjects and twenty-two minutes for the older) these measures in- 
dicate that the mixed bloods were still doing more of their work 
. at this stage of the performance than the full bloods, with the ex- 


5 
25 


4 


3 
1 
7 
6. 


8.5 
3.3 
2.5 
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TABLE IIIB 
SHOWING OLDER INDIAN SUBJECTS, SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


First 6 Minutes First 22 Minutes Last 6 Minutes 

Attempts Accu. Attempts Accu. Attempts Accu. 

F.B. M.B. F.B. M.B. F.B. M.B. F.B. M.B. F.B. M.B. F.B. M.B. 
No.Cases 46 47 48 49 47 49 47 49 47 #49 «47~«49 


Med. 14.4 14.8 14.0 15.8 51.4 51.0 53.0 5.8 15.2 14.2 14.8 13.8 
Te of M. B. 





Att. Med. 
of F. B. 61% 59% 49% 59% 33% 42% 
Ave. 14.0 14.1 14.4 15.1 51.8 51.2 58.4 55.6 14.8 14.0 15.4 14.7 
A. D. 15 14 30 33 2.7 25 5.7 5.6 15 14 830 4.1 
P. E. Le “Rs ae eee 2S OP Ae 4S AS 148 84 88 
Gain Loss Gain Loss 
5.9% 1.0%  .8% 2.4% 
TABLE IV 
SHOWING CENTRAL TENDENCIES FOR WHITES AND THE INDIAN 
OVERLAPPING 
Per Cent of Work Done in: 
Whites First 6 Minutes First 14 Minutes Last 3 Minutes 
38rd and 4 th Att. Acc. Att. Ace. Att. Ace. 
Grades Med. 21.81 22.41 50.28 51.52 21.59 19.82 
No. Cases 368 
Indians 
38rd and 4th 
Grades 
% Attaining M. B. 50% 44% 50% 50% 68.1% 54.8% 
Med. of Whites F. B. 47% 28.5% 39.6% 38.6% 58.5% 70.4% 
Whites First 6 Minutes First 22 Minutes Last 3 Minutes 
3rd and 4th Att. Ace. Att. Ace. Att. Acc. 
Grade Med. 14.9 15.1 53.02 54.7 14.9 14.1 
No. Cases 343 
Indians 
7th and 8th 
Grades 
% Attaining M. B. 52% 50% 51% 48% 388% 50% 
Med. of Whites. F. B. 35% 48.5% 31% 44% 56% 63% 





ception of the medians for attempts in the older groups where the 
blood: groups are about even. This would indicate that generally 
the mixed bloods were doing more of their work in the first half of 
the period than the full bloods. In the last six minutes these same 
measures: median, average, and that of overlapping; indicate that 
the full bloods resist the fatigue at the end better than the other 
blood group with the exception of those of the younger group in 
attempts for here the overlapping indicates that 50 per cent of the 
mixed bloods attained and exceeded the median of the full bloods. 
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We believe that these two defects, as shown in the overlapping, 
would be removed by testing larger numbers. 


When we compare the Indian groups with the Whites—see 
Tables—the case is clearer for the full bloods as a result of taking 
medians and measures of overlapping. Here, the tendency for the 
whites to do more of their work at first and by the middle of the 
total time of working and less at the end than the full bloods is 
constant But the numbers are not conclusive for the mixed bloods. 
(See table for overlapping on white distributions)’. All we can 
say here is that the younger mixed bloods are similar to the whites 
in the first half of their performance, but somewhat better at the 
end and as for the older mixed bloods, the performance is similar 
in the first half in both categories and in accurate performance it 
is likewise similar at the end but not so in the attempted perform- 
ance at this point. 


The differences, then, are more definite between the full bloods 
and whites, and full and mixed bloods, than between the whites and 
mixéd bloods. 

The fourth question raised at the beginning of this discussion 
was as to whether the ability to resist the onset of fatigue as in- 
dicated by objective measures of the efficiency of the process here 
being examined, was indicated, in any way, by subjective states, 
i. e., by introspection, if the reports of these subjects may be taken 
as having reliability. In order to investigate this problem, the ex- 
perimenter at the close of the experiment with the Indians re- 
quested the subjects to write on the back of the record booklet 
whether they were (1) Not tired, (2) Tired, (3) A little tired, or 
{4) Very tired. The results are interesting but rather confusing. 

The reports range from a statement like the following, “I was 
tired, my arms surely did hurt,” the writer of which was a full 
blood Indian girl whose accurate performance at the close was as 
good as at the beginning and who attempted more (22 per cent) at 
the close than she did at the beginning; to that of a quarter blood 
Caddo boy, who says he was not tired yet fell off 10 per cent in 
attempts and 76 per cent in accurates. The answers to the question 
as to whether the members. of the group were tired may be summed 
up as follows: 





‘Per Cent Attaining Median of Whites Per Cent Attaining Median of Whites 
First six First half Last six First six First half Last six 
F.B, Att: 47 39.6 58.6 F.B, Att: 35 31 56 
Ace: 28.5 38.6 70.4 Ace: 48.5 44 63 
Young Old 
B. Att: 50 50 68.6 M.B. Att: 50 51 38 
Ace: 44 50 54.8 Ace: 50 48 50 
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MIXED BLOODS 








: Grades 3 and 4 Grades 7 and 8 
Reporting No. Per cent No. Per cent 
Not tired 20 64 31 62 
Little tired 8 26 15 30 
Tired 0 0 4 8 
Very tired 2 7 0 0 
No report 1 3 0 0 
Total 31 100 50 100 
FULL BLOODS 
Grades 3 and 4 Grades 7 and 8 
Reporting No. Per cent * No. Per cent 
Not tired 26 44 20 42 
Little tired 25 43 25 52 
Tired 0 0 2 4 
_ Very tired 5 9 1 2 
No report 3 4 0 0 
Total 59 100 48 100 


It will be seen from looking at the above that over half (62 per 
cent) of the mixed bloods gave “not tired” as a statement of their 
“feelings” and that only 43 per cent of the full bloods gave this re- 
port. This would seem to show that as a group the former are 
poorer introspectionists than the latter, or that the resistance to 
fatigue may be present as a physiological fact or even absent, with- 
out the subject’s being aware of it, for the mixed bloods as a group 
suffered more, fell away more, than the full bloods, i. e., in both the 
older and younger groups and in both attempts and accurates the 
full bloods gained (see above), and the mixed bloods lost. Over 
one-half of the mixed bloods reported “not tired” and 57 per cent 
of the full bloods reported “tired,” and yet the former were doing 
a smaller part of their own work than the latter in both groups 
in both categories excepting in the 3rd and 4th groups (with 54 
per cent overlapping favoring them—see table), if we take the 
median full blood performance as a measure. Now as for 
the full bloods if the median performer was doing 22.5 per 
cent of his total work and 20.8 per cent of his total work, re- 
spectively, (in each of the two categories reported) in the younger 
group; and 15.2 per cent and 14.8 per cent of his work in the 
older group, and 56 per cent and 58 per cent of the other group re- 
ported tired, when the fact is, they were doing as well and better 
than at the start, i. e., over 62 per cent of those in the younger, and 
57 per cent of the older of them, we have to conclude that these 
full bloods either exaggerated their fatigue or had strenuous work 
keeping at the performance—putting forth more effort and getting 
better results than the mixed bloods. 
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We are here hovering around the problem of the reality of the 
old traditional stoicism of the Indian. Is this resistance to fatigue 
real stoicism, is it native, is it acquired? If their resistance was 
effortful and consequently conscious, it was not real stoicism, since 
stoicism is indifference to pleasure and pain, a stoic being an 
apathetic person. But it was due to effort if we take into consider- 
ation the objective measures and the frank statement of awareness 
of fatigue. If it is native it cannot be of the order of instinct, 
since it is marked by effort, but must be of a high order of native 
equipment. Sustained effort is said to mark the mental process of 
the genius. (See Woodworth, R. S., Dynamic Psychology, p. 132). 

In conclusion, then, we may say: 

These full blood Indians of Forest and Plains groups resist the 
onset of fatigue more successfully than the mixed bloods whose 
blood is of the same Indian stock. 

The mixed blood performance is more like the white performance 
than that of the full bloods. 

The latter’s curves suggest an intermediate position at the end 
between the full bloods and whites, i. e., both whites and mixed 
bloods tend to hasten through their tasks sooner than the full 
bloods. 

As introspectionists the full blood Indians are more inclined to 
acknowledge fatigue than the mixed bloods. This indicates a will- 
ingness to put forth effort in larger degree than was found in 
the mixed bloods. 


















INDIVIDUAL INJUSTICE AND GUESSING IN THE 
TRUE-FALSE EXAMINATION. 


By J. CrosBy CHAPMAN 
Yale University 


On a relatively difficult fifty item True-False examination re- 
cently given by the author, a striking illustration of the unrelia- 
bility of chance and the injustice done to the individual by too 
great reliance upon its neutralizing effect, was forthcoming. In 
spite of the directions which called for guessing on the unknown 
items, one of the subjects, after having done fourteen examples, 
called the examiner and said that these fourteen examples marked 
the limits of knowledge. Of these fourteen items, thirteen were 
correct. In order to simplify the marking, however, the subject 
was told to guess on the remaining items. When the paper was 
marked on the right minus wrong basis the final score of the sub- 
ject was zero. While this case is undoubtedly very exceptional, 
the possibility of a subject’s score changing from twelve to zero 
within a group in which the semi-interquartile range was 8.5 is, 
from the standpoint of reliability and individual justice, a most 
serious matter. That this result was not produced by elements in 
the test which were misleading, thereby tempting an ignorant per- 
son to make the incorrect response, was shown by the response of 
the other subjects which within the limits of chance tended to give 
on the difficult questions a fifty fifty ratio. 


Kohs' in a paper entitled “High Test Scores by Sub-Average 
Minds,” has shown the extent to which pure guesing in a test con- 
sisting of fifty items fails to produce a zero score. By expending 
the binomial theorem, he proves that the possibility of scoring 
plus or minus 10, on the Right minus wrong basis, is .084. He 
therefore justly calls in question the comfortable notion, expressed 
by McCall? in his article entitled “A New Kind of School Examina- 
tion,” that by the sure operation of chance guessing will eliminate 
itself. Whereas McCall implies that there is an extremely high 
probability that guessing will eliminate itself on a test of fifty 
items, Kohs shows that the half right and half wrong result will 
only occur once in every ten chances. 


In spite of this objective evidence, McCall in his most interesting 





1Psych. Bulletin, January, 1920, page 3. 
4jour. Educ. Research, January, P1920, p. 33 ff. 
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book, entitled “How to Measure,” has not corrected the false im- 
pression that guessing will correct itself on a test consisting of the 
number of items which may reasonably be expected in this form 
of examination.* That this is not the result of merely loose ex- 
pression of an idea, but is the outcome of an erroneous impression 
with regard to the operation of chance, is shown by the following 
statement, published in the origina) article and again republished 
in the book; which McCall presents to support his main thesis with 
reference to limited guessing: 

“it is very difficult for some people to believe that such a 
test as has been outlined above does anything more than give 
the highest score to the luckiest guesser. They look with the 
eye of suspicion on this thing they call chance. I once tossed 
pennies for heads or tails, 50,000 times. The results came out 
25,000 heads and 24,999 tails. Had there not been a miscount 
somewhere, the two would doubtless‘ have come out exactly 
even.” 

Making due allowance for poetic licence with regard to the his- 
toricity of the experiment, the final statement is incorrect, and 
shows a failure to-appreciate the significance of chance. No one 
can deny that in the tossing of 50,000 coins, 25,000 heads and 
25,000 tails may result, but that they would have been certain to 


result, had there not been a miscount, is a mathematical fallacy. 
That 25,000 heads and 25,000 tails will be a more likely result than 
any other is correct, but that it will not be a certain result is ob- 
vious. In fact we can calculate the exact chance of an even break 
in the tossing of 50,000 coins. Using the formula expressing the 


standard deviation of the number of successes in events *-=Vnpq. 
In this case n=50,000 while p=q=%. ¢ is therefore approximately 
equal to 112. By taking the reciprocal of this quantity and refer- 
ring to the normal probability curve, it will be found that the 
coins break even only once in approximately 280 times. The sure- 
ness therefore of which McCall writes is a sureness that occurs 
once in 280 times! That this statement, published in 1920, has 
gone unchallenged and been repeated by the same author in 1922 
shows the need for correcting some of the current popular notions 
with reference to such problems. 

In Koh’s article dealing with the case of fifty items, pure guess- 
ing is assumed. This guessing on the complete number of items 
rarely if ever occurs in practice. The subject taking the test is 
sure usually of a considerable number of the items, and has merely 
to guess or seem to guess on the remainder. In the following 





**How to Measure” Macmillan, 1922, Page 123. 
‘Ita_ics my own. 
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theoretical discussion, I have made the assumption that a group of 
100 subjects are given tests consisting of 30, 60, and 90 elements; 


and I have supposed in accordance with the usual fact that the 
pupils without guessing would range from a score of 20 per cent 


to a score of approximately 72 per cent of the total, distributing 
themselves between these extremes according to an approximation 
to the Gaussian curve. The reason for choosing a test of 30, 60, 
and 90 items is that 30 is probably as low a number as would likely 
be used by any reliable experimenter, though I myself, at one 
time failing to appreciate the significance of guessing, actually 
employed a test of 25 items; 50 or 60 items would be more common, 
and 90 would be probably the limits of ordinary practice. Knight® 
in a recent article uses 43 statements, while Gates® uses 30 or | 
more statements. Yale has employed in psychology, engineering 
and physics tests from 20 to 30 items. In practical work twenty 
to forty items seems common, though the Columbia examination, 
in which guessing is discouraged, uses as many as 141 items. 


Let us return to the consideration of the hypothetical examination 
made up of 30 items, where the individuals distribute themselves, 
eliminating guessing, over a range of scores extending from 6 to 
22. The 3 individuals who know 6 items are therefore compelled 
to guess on the remaining 24 items, and we shall assume for pur- 
poses of convenience that this is random guesing. Twenty-four 
coins, therefore, were tossed, heads being counted as successes and 
tails as failures. By subtracting the failures from the successes 
and adding the positive or negative quantity thereby derived to 
the true score of six, we obtain the score which the individual 
would actually get as the result of knowledge plus guessing. In 
the case of the 12 individuals who without guessing would all 
make a score of 10, their score including guessing would by actual 
tossing on the remaining 20 items be 6, 2, 6, 4, 8, 6, 14, 10, 4, 10, 8, 
6. In these 12 cases we have an excellent illustration of the way 
in which guessing fails to eliminate itself. Individuals who by 
hypothesis have really the same score of 10 without guessing, 
range all the way from 2 to 14, when the guessing factor on the re- 
maining 20 items is allowed to enter. By continuing the process 
for the 100 individuals we get for each of these individuals two 
records, (1) the score without guessing, (2) the score with guess- 
ing. These data for the hundred subjects have been combined in 
Correlation Table 1. 





‘F, B. Knight: Data on the True False Test as a Device for College Exami- 
nation. J. of Ed. Psych,, February, 1922, page 75. 

*Arthur I. Gates: The True-False Test as a means of Achievemnt in College 
Courses. J. of Ed. Physch., May, 1921, page 296. 
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TABLE I 
r= .73 


SHOWS, FOR 100 CASES, THE RELATION BETWEEN TRUE SCORE 
AND TRUE SCORE AND GUESSING 


True Score 
6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 


2 
0 


Ne owe pee 


1 


edo poe re 


1 
4 
1 


1 
2 1 


Cases 8 7 12 18 20 18 12 7 

A glance at this table shows how very grave may be the injustice 
introduced by forced guessing. The individuals with a true score 
of 12 will after guessing vary all the way from 2 to 18, a range of 
16 points, which is equal to the total range of true scores. Further- 
more, in only 19 out of the hundred cases does guessing neutralize 
itself. Below is shown in the hundred cases the extent to which 
deviations from the true score result. 

Deviations for true score -10 -8 -6 -4 -2 0 2 4 6 8 10 
Percentage occurence (actual) 1 5 8 14 211917 9 4 2 0 

(theoretical) is 6-8 Bese n 6 3 1 
The correlation resulting from Table I, between true score and 
score with guessing admitted is .73 . In estimating the reliability 
of an examination of this kind, when the guessing factor is al- 
lowed to enter, the appreciable lowering of the correlation coef- 
ficient must be given very careful consideration. It represents a 
correction which must be applied when considering the merits of 
the True-False examination as compared with other forms of pro- 
cedure. 

In case the criticism may be made that the fact of taking one 
hundred cases itself introduces a chance factor, and that the cor- 
relation of .73 between actual score and score plus guessing is it- 
self an unfortunate chance, I have calculated for the same range of 
score and the same number of items test the correlation for 
10,000 cases. In this case the tossing was eliminated and the bi- 
nomal expansion used. By employing the formula 


aCr = In 


True Score and Guessing 


|n|n-r 
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and using the table of factorials given by Van Ostrand’, the neces- 
sary calculations were considerably reduced. I have merely worked 
to approximations, using Crelle’s tables. An inspection of the 
scatter of these 10,000 cases in correlation table II shows again 
how great may be the injustices. In 10,000 cases, individuals whose 


TABLE II 


SHOWS, FOR 10,000 CASES, THE RELATION BETWEEN TRUE SCORE 
AND SCORE AND GUESSING 





r=.71 
True Score ; 
6 eae fo Boe’ Gee fee: Rae Mee 
-8 1 
-6 3 2 
-4 8 5 2 
i. -2 a See See | 
5 0 31 2 £18 5 
A 2 47 50 45 19 3 
s 4 ee, pee a mf 
Oo 6 65 101 145 124 54 10 
3 8 60 109 193 212 1382 39 3 
- 10 47 101 212 291 240 106 20 1 
PS 12 31 78 198 323 348 218 65 6 
5 14 18 50 145 291 390 322 147 29 1 
A 16 8 26 90 212 348 365 234 77- 18 
pa 18 3 113 4 124 240 822 272 184 44 
2 20 1 5 18 6 182 2138 284 161 £88 
= 22 2 6 19 54 106 147 134 109 
24 2 56 15 889 6 77 88 
26 1 3 10 20 29 . 44 
28 . Foss: S 
30 1 1 


Cases 401 655 1210 1747 1974 1747 1210 655 401 


true score should be 6, will by unfortunate and fortunate guess- 
ing range from —8 to +20. In 2,000 odd cases out of the 10,000 
cases, guessing will neutralize itself. The correlation for this 
theoretical distribution of 10,000 cases between the true score and 
score and guessing is .71 which agrees very closeiy with .73 ob- 
tained by actual tossing of coins. The deviations from true score in 


10,000 cases produced by guessing factor are shown. 


Deviations —14 —12 —10 —8 -—6 —4 —2 0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 
In 10,000 cases 6 23 85 269 640 1203 1771 2006 1771 1203 640 269 85 23 6 





So far we have been considering a test of 30 items. As most 
writers have recognized, the factor of guessing is reduced with an 
increase of the number of items. Making the same relative as- 
sumptions for a 60 item and 90 item test with regard to range of 





"Tables of the Exponential Function and of the Circular Line and Cosine to 
Radian Argument. 
Cc. E. Van Ostrand: Memoirs National Academy of Sci , Vol. XIV. Fifth 
Memoir. 
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score without guessing and distribution within this range of score, 
I have empirically, by the tessing method, determined the relation- 
ship between the same factors, the true score and the score with 
guessing. To economize space these results have not been 
presented in correlation tables; they have been left in the original 
order and form derived. The first column shows the true score, 
the second column the frequency; the remaining figures on each 
line, coming from each successive toss, show the score after the 
guessing factor has entered. 


TABLE III 


SHOWS TRUE SCORE AND SCORE AFTER GUESSING FOR 100 CASES 
IN A 60-ITEM TRUE-FALSE TEST. 


Score Frequency True Score and Guessing 
12 2 
14 24 
16 4 16 18 
18 24 20 12 20 
20 20 22 26 28 14 20 
26 26 24 16 24 18 28 28 
14 22 28 28 20 20 24 20 26 22 
32 22 28 28 28 20 24 18 34 30 26 
36 30 18 26 36 24 34 22 28 32 34 34 
26 32 36 24 32 18 22 24 30 24 34 
82 28 36 34 36 38 28 32 32 34 
32 36 32 34 38 34 34 42 
36 36 38 36 34 40 
30 40 34 44 
- 44 40 42 
48 
52 r= .83 


That the factor of individual injustice has by no means departed 
even when we reach a test of 90 items, a casual examination of 
Table IV will demonstrate. That the guessing is considerably re- 
duced is shown by the significant rise in correlation from .71 to .83. 
The fact that the correlation in the case of 90 items is lower than 
in the case of 60 items is again merely another illustration of the 
entrance of chance in a hundred tosses. It should if repeated 
with a larger number of cases show of course a relatively higher 
correlation. Absence of interest and laborious arithmetical cal- 
culation has prevented me from determining theoretically the cor- 
relation for the 60 and 90 items, 


The deviations from the true score produced in 100 individuals by guessing on 
a 60-item and 90-item true false test are shown: 


Deviations —14 —12 —10 -—8 -6 —4 -—2 0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 
60-item test 2 3 4 8 10 7 171812126 1 
90-item test 3 0 3 4 | i ae ee ee Ge; Se a Te Se 


The caveat which might be issued as a result of this short study 
is that caution must be used in admitting the guessing factor to 
enter into a test. This can be done, as has already been demon- 
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strated, by informing the subject that he can either omit or mark 
as uncertain any of the items which he desires. By making the 
penalty for errors sufficiently great we can probably deter the 
wise, but we shall lower the reliability. There is a limit to which 
penalizing may be carried, for if it becomes too severe it may re- 
sult in the test being more diagnostic of intellectual caution than 
of range of information. There will always be in any considerable 
group a number of individuals whose sporting tendency will pre- 
vent them from following the instructions not to guess. In the 


TABLE IV 


SHOWS TRUE SCORE AND SCORE AFTER GUESSING FOR 100 CASES 
AND IN A 90-ITEM TRUE-FALSE TEST 


True Frequency True score and Guessing. 





Score 
18 1 26 
20 1 22 
22 1 20 
24 2 82 22 
26 2 22 34 
28 3 24 22 24 
30 4 36 38 24 38 
382 5 38 24 26 18 30 
34 6 42 32 30 46 24 28 
36 6 38 28 40 36 42 34 
38 7 82 38 44 34 24 32 36 
40 8 34 40 46 34 34 30 32 38 
42 8 86 58 54 56 34 44 42 40 
44 8 46 46 42 52 44 42 56 40 
46 7 42 44 54 44 44 40 44 
48 6 48 42 54 54 52 58 
50 6 56 56 50 54 56 58 
52 5 52 52 38 58 52 
54 4 50 52 52 64 
56 3 46 54 62 
58 2 68 56 
60 2 58 60 
62 1 56 
64 1 60 
66 1 68 r= .82 





case of such individuals the injustices shown in this paper will of 
necessity result. In constructing an examination for any particu- 
lar group in any particular subject, it is advisable to ask the ques- 
tion as to whether the true false form of examination, because of 
the scope or subtlety of the informational ability tested, or be- 
cause of ease of construction, has sufficient merits to counterbal- 
ance the evil psychological statistical factors which are its neces- 
sary concomitants. With other forms of examination such as the 
single word answer or completion types the evils which accompany 
guessing do not enter. 











MENTAL TESTS AS AN AID IN 
THE ANALYSIS OF MENTAL CONSTITUTION* 


By Harry J. BAKER 
Clinician, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 


It is the purpose of this investigation to discover to what extent 
a useful diagnosis of mental constitution can be effected by means 
of mental tests, as carried on under such conditions as might be 
found in psychological clinics. We are now quite warranted in 
assuming that mental tests are the most reliable means available 
for the measurement of general mental ability, but there have been 
few attempts made to employ mental tests extensively for the ex- 
amination of the details of mental equipment. Periodical litera- 
ture on psychological testing shows that two methods have been 
followed: (1) a limited number of tests of special abilities, such as 
“Logical Memory,” “Range of Apprehension,” etc., has been used; 
(2) general intelligence tests have been applied to large numbers 
of individuals by the group method. 

Although many of the mental tests used in this study are adapted 
to the group method of application, yet at much expenditure of 
time nearly all of the tests were actually administered by the 
individual method. The individual method affords an excellent op- 
portunity for personal observation upon the part of the examiner, 
particularly with respect to the nature of the reaction. An ac- 
quaintanceship more or less intimate was cultivated with each sub- 
ject in order that a full knowledge might be gained of his family 
conditions, early training, ideals, interests and ambitions. The 
available school records were examined and a summary of the 
most important anamnesic data has been incorporated in the anal- 
ysis of each subject’s test record. 


THE SUBJECTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 

Fifty subjects were selected for this study. Twenty-five of them 
were pupils either from the Ann Arbor High School or from the 
Central Eighth Grade in Ann Arbor. The other twenty-five were 
students from the University of Michigan. Two of the latter group 
were from the Engineering College, the remainder from the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and the Arts. By chance there were 
fifteen boys and ten girls in each group of subjects. The High 
School subjects were selected by the principal aud the teachers 





*Condensation of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 


Prepared under the direction of Dr. Guy Montrose Whipple, Professor of Experi- 
mental Education. 
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who are in charge of the session rooms. The college subjects were 
selected by three methods: (1) volunteers who heard of the nature 
and purpose of the study; (2) those recommended by instructors 
or fellow-students; (3) those selected entirely upon the basis of 
their college records. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

There are three session rooms in the Ann Arbor High School, 
with one teacher in charge of each room. Each of these teachers 
selected a group of about ten pupils and submitted rankings of 
her own group on the basis of scholastic ability. All of these pup- 
ils were then given the “Thurstone Intelligence” test in a group. 
The rank correlation between the scores in the Thurstone test and 
scholastic ability was moderately high in each group, with a high 
correspondence at the two extremes of superior and inferior abil- 
ity. The principal next selected from these groups those pupils 
whom he considered most desirable subjects from our point of 
view. Three pupils of superior scholastic ability, one from each 
session room, were included as a general check upon the study. 
Twenty subjects were taken from these groups and five were added 
from the Central Eighth Grade. These last pupils were nearly all 
repeaters in that grade and were very poor in scholarship. As 
this grade is quartered in the high-school building and as some of 
these subjects were partially cross-classified in the high school, it 
has been deemed expedient to designate them all as high-school 
subjects. 


The Ages of High School Subjects 
The distribution of these twenty-five subjects by age, sex, and 
grade is shown in Table I. From a study of this table it is evident 
that a few of these pupils are retarded one or more years, and 
that two or three others are somewhat accelerated in their school 


progress. 




















TABLE I 
THE AGE-SEX-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 
Grade 8th. Fr. So. Jr. Sr. Total Total 
Sex £623. & S46 Bea 8B Gah -~@ Both 
20 1 1 2 2 
19 1 1 2 2 
18 | 1 3 4 
Agel? 1 2 1 wes 4 
Les a 1 1 2 3 5 
15 2 1 1 3 1 4 
14 2 1 3 3 
13 1 1 ey 
Votals 5 6 2 | 5 15 10 25 





4 
Note—Age 20 includes from 19-6 to 20-5 inclusive, ete. 
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AVERAGE SCHOLASTIC RECORDS OF THE HiGH ScHOOL SUBJECTS 


The average scholastic records of the high-school subjects are 
shown in Table Il. The marking system in the Ann Arbor High 
School is on the basis of ten points, with no finer division than 
half points. The passing mark is 7.5. In order to secure the data 
for this table, school grades have been converted to a basis of one 
hundred points and the average of marks has been found for each 
individual. In the case of the high-school subjects all grades, in- 
cluding failures, made in their studies beyond the eighth grade 
were included in the average. Although average grades below the 
passing standard may be somewhat misleading in judging the 
progress of particular students, yet the exclusion of such grades 
would not present the real facts about the general ability of any 
subject. The -school records for the eighth-grade subjects were 
limited to the preceding two semesters. The records were limited 
in this way in order that the subject matter represented might be 
as similar as possible to that of the high-school subjects. 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE SCHOLASTIC RECORD OF HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
Grade 8th Fr. So. Jr. Sr. Total Total 
tex BELG. 2G. Be BGC BR 6G. )©6Beth 




















94-90 se sta 3 3 

89-85 1 1 1 

Average 84-80 = 2 O73" 3° a 
Scholastic 79-75 1 1 1 
Record 74-70 2 2 1 ee i aE 8 
69-65 1 2 1 oe 4 

64-60 1 1 2 2 

59-55 2 2. 2 
s+ ££. Be ee et se 2B 25 


THE COLLEGE SUBJECTS 

In selecting college subjects a larger field of choice was opened 
than with the high-school subjects. Through the kindness of Uni- 
versity officials free access was given to the college records of all 
students in the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts. Even- 
tually the list of twenty-five subjects was constituted as follows: 
(1) seven volunteered upon hearing what was the nature and pur- 
pose of the study; (2) four were secured through reports from 
others, or by mere chance; (3) fourteen were selected upon the 
basis of their college records. All tests were administered by the 
individual method. 


The Ages of the College Subjects 


The distribution of the college subjects by age, sex, and college 
<lass is shown in Table III. There are but a few reliable inferences 
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to be drawn about retardation from this table, since those whose 
records are the worst in this respect have either been out of col- 
lege in other occupations or were called to war. 

















TABLE Ill 
THE AGE-SEX-CLASS DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE SUBJECTS. 
Class Fr. So. Jr. Sr. Total Total 
Sex M.W. M.W. M.W. M.W. M.W. Both 
28 1 1 1 
27 
26 1 1 2 2 
25 
24 1 1 1 
Age 23 ie the eS ee Soe . 
22 3 ee 1 6 1 7 
21 1 1 2 2 
20 1 1 2 L 3 oe} 
19 1 1 1 1 2 
18 2 2 2 
Totals S 2 3 8 24 4 3 15 10 25 


THE VARIETY OF COLLEGE RECORDS 

There is more significant scattering of grades in the college 
subjects than among the high-school subjects. This scattering is 
probably due to a wider field of electives and to a less intimate 
general knowledge of students upon the part of teachers. Col- 
lege markings are by letters; A, very superior; B, superior; C, 
average; D, passing but without honor points applying for gradu- 
ation; and E, complete failure. It might well be explained that for 
graduation not only are one hundred and twenty hours necessary, 
but also an average grade of at least C (100 on our scale). In 
Table IV the grades received by these twenty-five subjects are 
shown. This table is designed solely to indicate the amount of 
scattering of grades. 














TABLE IV 
THE GRADES OF COLLEGE SUBJECTS. 

Class Fr. So. Jr. Sr. Total Total 

Sex M.W. M.W.. M.W. M.W. M.W. Both 

AC 1 1 1 
ABC 3 1 1 2 
ABCD 2 1 3 3 
$ABCDE 2 1 1 2 3 
3 ACDE . 1 1 3 1 4 
‘c} BCD : 2 S IAW eee Slee 7 
BDE 1 1 oe 
CDE , fee 1 3 1 4 
cD 2 2 2 

C 1 1 1 
Totals Ee | $ 3 2 4 1/222 3 25 
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Average College Records 


Table IV does not give specific information about the average 
standing of more than a few of the subjects. Since it seems de- 
sirable to have one quantitative record of each subject’s college 
records, a somewhat arbitrary scheme was devised. This scheme 
was based on the system of honor points for grades of different de- 
grees of excellence. The plan in use allows honor points as fol- 
lows: A, three points per each hour’s credit; B, two points for each 
hour’s credit; C, one point for each hour; D, credit allowed but no 
honor points granted; E, no credit and no point. Each subject’s 
hours and points were totalled and the raito found between them. 
Those ratios were next multiplied by 100 and the resulting pro- 
ducts are the arbitrary averages shown in Table V. The possible 
range of these values is from 0, or all D’s, to 300, gr all A’s. An 
average of C is represented by a grade of 100, while B is 200. This 
plan has the advantage of showing the fractional parts of corres- 
ponding letter values. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE COLLEGE RECORD OF COLLEGE SUBJECTS. 


Class Fr. So. Jr. Sr. Total Total 
Sex M.W. M.W. M.W. M.W. M.W. 60% 
299-251 (high B) 1 z= 
Average 250-200 (low B) 
Colleve 199-150 (high C) 1 1 . 2 
Record 149-100 (low C) 2 3 CB. a 
99- 50 (high D) 2 = ome 6 410 
49- 0 (low D) 21 x 2%. 9 
Totals 64:°:333. 24:42 HD 


THE MENTAL TESTS AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION 














The tests were administered at almost any time of day when 
appointments could be made. This was necessary in order to 
avoid conflict with the daily schedules of the student. Save for 
a few instances no two subjects were tested at the same time and 
then always with tests suitable for group work. All the testing 
was done in a quiet laboratory. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 
Although no hard and fast program of testing was followed, the 
order of administration was kept as uniform as possible. Six to 
eight hours were required for each individual, usually there were 
four sittings of about two hours each for each person. 
The general order of tests was as follows: 
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First Sitting 
Thurstone Intelligence test 
Rote Memory for Digits 
Stanford-Binet Examination 
Cancellation test 
Second Sitting 
Army Alpha test 
Visual Apprehension of Objects (two cards) 
Two lists of Opposites 
Visual Apprehension (tachistoscope) 
Reading forward and backward 
Logical Memory (Marble Statue) 
Free Association (written) 
Completion (Dr. Goldsmith’s Medicine) 
Third Sitting 
Rote Memory, Words(concrete and abstract) 
Range of Interest 
Reading (Kelly) 
Aussage (Australians) 
Logical Memory (Dutch Homestead) 
Word-building (a e 0 b m t) 
Free Association (oral) 
Completion (The Strength of the Eagle) 
Linguistic Invention 
Mirror-drawing 
Fourth Sitting 


1. Logical Memory (Dutch Homestead, delayed re- 


call) 

2. Word Building (e air l p) 
3. Aussage (Disputed Case) 
4. Substitution test 


It will be noted wherever two tests of a similar nature were 
given, trials were allowed, when possible, on succeeding days; and 
that the program was varied as much as possible to avoid fatigue 
or ennui. The “Mirror-drawing” test was placed at the end of a 
day’s program of testing, since it aroused emotional disturbances 
in some subjects. 

This large number of tests, 26 in all, was used because it was 
s ur purpose to make an analysis of the mental constitution by 
| ‘their use. The list includes tests of general ability and of special 

abilities. Little comment is needed on the various tests. Army 

Alpha and Stanford-Binet were given and scored in the usual 
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way. The Thurstone Intelligence test (his “Test IV”) is the first. 
form of a so-called omnibus test containing 168 problems borrowed 
from the five forms of Army Alpha, and is given in a time limit of 
thirty minutes. The Range of Interest test which was borrowed 
from a special set devised and used by the Bureau of Salesman- 
ship Research, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, consists 
of one hundred statements, equally divided between right and 
wrong, and covers a wide field of topics. The Opposites test, Free 
association (written), comletion (Dr. Goldsmith’s Medicine), 
Rote Memory for words (concrete and abstract), and the Substi- 
tution test were adapted from Pyle’. Kelly’s Silent Reading test 
was employed. The remainder of the tests were taken from 
Whipple’s Manual?. 

The Opposites tests were rather easy for college subjects, as 
was also the Completion test (Dr. Goldsmith’s Medicine), although 
the time limit of the latter was reduced to five minutes. The Sub- 
stitution test was of the digit-letter type with nine symbols. Five 
work-periods of five minutes each were allowed, with rest intervals 
of two or three minutes. In the Linguistic Invention test the 
story was built up around the ten words: thief, landlord, crab, 
shake, hotel, basket, cries, provisions, escape, and custody, and was 


graded by reference to the Thorndike extension of the Hillegas 
Composition scale. Unless otherwise specified, all scores appear- 
ing on profiles were composites of the two or more tests em- 
ployed. 


THE CORRELATION OF THE MENTAL TESTS 


Although this study is not primarily statistical, the correlations 
of the various mental tests and school standings have been com- 
puted by the Pearson “Product-moment” method’®. The chief value 
of correlation here lies in evaluating specific tests with respect to 
the other tests. -Included among the items correlated is a com- 
posite score of all mental tests as well as a composite score of all 
scholastic standards available. The writer realizes fully that ow- 
ing to the irregular weighting of mental test scores and the vary- 
ing records of scholarship available, these two composite scores 
were of questionable value, but they are included with these precau- 
tionary remarks. The correlations of scores for high-school and 
for college subjects are shown in Table VI and VII, respectively. 
In these tables and also in figures 1 to 4 inclusive, the twenty-sm~ 
tests have been somewhat rearranged by grouping those of like 





1W. H Pyle, A Manual for the Mental and Physical Examination of School 
Children, p. 19. 


2G. M. Whipple. A Manuai of Menta' and Physical Tests. Parts I and II. 
8H. O. Rugg, Statistical Methods Applied to Education, pp. 274-276. 
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nature. The following is the grouping adapted: The Completion 
score is the total score of “Dr. Goldsmith’s Medicine,” and the 
“Strength of the Eagle;” the Opposites score includes both lists 
of Opposites; the Reading score includes Whipple’s test of reading 
forward and reading backward, and Kelly’s test of silent reading; 
both Oral and Written Free Association are included in Free As- 
sociation; Word Building includes both groups of letters; in each 
Aussage test the score includes the written report, the deposition 
and the sworn deposition; Logical Memory includes the “Marble 
Statue” and the “Dutch Homestead,” the latter of which has both 
immediate and delayed recall; Rote Memory for Digits includes 
the auditory and visual presentations; Rote Memory for Words 
includes both the concrete and abstract lists; the number of correct 
substitutions in the last five-minute period; in Mirror Drawing the 
score represents the sixth or last trial; Cancellation includes the 
a-t words and the g-r-s-t tests. 
ANALYSIS OF THE BULK RESULTS 

The mental test results of all subjects are discussed as percentile 
scores. This plan is very easily comprehended and is more ef- 
fective than giving merely the deviations of scores from the aver- 
age. At present there is a woeful lack of usable standards fro 
mental tests. Many studies have been reported, but in almost all 
instances the numerical results are limited to the average, or to the 
average and the standard deviation. After examining many other 
experiments the writer was forced to make percentile tables from 
his own limited number of cases. Owing to the different abilities 
of the various subjects however, it is believed that these percentile 
values are at least a rough approximation to a wider sampling. 
These percentile scores of the high-school and of the college sub- 
jects are shown in Tables VIII and IX respectively. 

CasE STupiIges oF HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

The general reading public has little or no interest in these sub- 
jects as individuals and therefore, even though space might war- 
rant, a discussion of all cases is not pertinent. A limited number 
of the more striking cases will be discussed, however, to illustrate 
the possibilities of the method. 

The “Profile method” of Rossolimo* was felt to be suggestive as 
a device for showing the individual’s mental test records at a 
glance. However, instead of showing these results on a scale of 
ten points as he did, it seemed better to show them on a basis of 
one hundred points, by means of percentiles, that is, by position 





*G. Rossolimo, Die Psychologischen Profile. Zur Methodik der quantativen . 
Untersuchung der psychischen Vergange in normalen und pathologischen Fallen. 
Klinik f. psychische u. nervose Kranicheiten, 6, 1911 Heft 3. 
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Army Intelligence 
Thurstone Intelligence 
Binet Mental Age 

Binet Intelligence Quotient - 


Completion 
Opposites 


Range of Interest ....................... ‘ 
Free Association 

Linguistie Invention 

Word Building 


Visual Apprehension (Tachis.) . 
Visual Apprehension (Objects) . 
Aussage (Australians) 
Aussage (Disputed Case) 
Logical Memory 


Rote Memory (Digits) 
Rote Memory (Words) 
Learning (Substitution) 
Learning (Mirror Drawing) 


Cancellation 


TABLE VI Correlation of Scores of the Twenty-Five High-School Subjects 


Total of all 
mental tests 


x 
00 


™ (ntelligence 
Thurstone 


Dron 
SHWD 


69 .59 


73. .80 
66 .56 
62 .60 
55 .55 
40 .32 


62 45 


35 49 
837 .21 
59 38 


56 37 
-55 .38 
22 .29 
23 .39 
14 .16 


* (ntelligence 
o Binet Mental Age 


08 -.01 -.28 -.17 


igence 


ien 


Binet Intell 
t 


Quot 
ompletion 


— 
7) 
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55 . 


65 .52 .45 


64 .46 .52 
AT .55 .28 
-74 .65 .30 
-67 .50 .40 
59 .49 .53 


AT .04 .39 
18 
45 
65 
.29 


33 
31 


56 .60 
62 .59 
68 .59 


41 .67 
44 45 
22 .08 .55 
.26 .08 .22 
22 .06 .45 


32583 Opposites 


51 


63 
35 
AT 
40 
56 


43 
56 
42 
AT 
57 


Free Association 
& Linguistic Invention 


Word Building 
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36 


Visual Apprehension (Tachis.) 


Visual Apprehension (Objects) 


18 -.10 


49 .16 
65 .42 
-75 .58 


24 
06 
14 


23 57 .13 


28 .55 
41 .28 
18 .16 
34 .23 
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54 
18 
81 
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-26 -.02 -.06 
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72 


~ Learning (Mirror Drawing) 
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Cancellation 


43 .39 .15 .41 A9 .35 .88 .32 .26 
42 .56 .13 .55 48 .62 .58 .52 .25 


36 to .43 P.E.=r/4 
44 to 52 P.E.=r/5 
53 to 56 P.E.=r/6 


53 45 .43 .55 
63 .63 .53 .69 


51 
61 
for value of r from 


for value of r from 
for value of r from 


51 .48 


Scholarship 67 .67 


Note.—When N is 25, 
for value of r from 0 to .13 P.E.=r 
for value of r from .14 to .25 P.E.—r/2 
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TABLE VIII Percentile Scores of the Twenty-Five High-School Subjects 
Tests 12383 4 5 6 7 8 91011 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 


Army Intelligence ...................... 80 66 20 60 30 99 40 30 8 50 40 48 28 15 80 70 30 55 88 18 77 93 70 29 
Thurstone Intelligence .............. 80 60 52 65 35 99 40 20 24 12 45 32 8 26 80 80 88 65 88 18 57 90 90 45 
Binet Mental Age 90 60 48 45 4 94 45 52 30 70 55 28 19 17 70 40 87 70 60 26 99 90 70 18 
Binet I. Q. 98 57 80 74 9 60 30 40 24 80 45 20 13 12 60 30 70 60 54 40 99 93 60 25 
Completion 99 9 29 45 60 84 79 22 20 53 72 40 65 12 30 58 93 67 95 13 80 6 48 
73 65 30 30 54 89 10 40 1 20 60 60 30 7 82 71 40 92 58 10 96 40 40 


ROAMING 2 enee ens 60 40 45 67 81 99 30 25 1 25 36 20 15 45 88 78 55 91 70 18 66 
Range of Interest ... 92 85 80 68 4 99 60 84 40 48 65 30 30 15 48 93 20 30 70 1 50 
Free Association 92 82 39 18 26 80 55 48 20 60 16 8 1 28 96 68 65 99 40 45 89 
Linguistic Invention .................. 80 60 80 40 80 88 60 52 5 25 18 25 40 25 88 60 65 99 35 1 
Ie I fahacrrecinesecccesenseenensnns 83 64 60 40 45 90 70 40 1 86 25 30 16 60 20 14 70 60 80 5 


Visual App. (Objects) ................. 35 35 8 35 55 55 70 70 85 55 85 55 55 85 15 70 25 99 15 5 
Aussage (Australians) ............... 99 7 70 55 10 94 30 80 64 44 70 50 1 47 33 10 80 84 60 20 
Aussage (Disputed Case) ........ 85 15 55 1 20 80 60 82 20 93 40 43 47 8 20 60 94 65 77 10 


Logical Memory .......................--.. 90 91 72 20 49 91 50 80 50 19 32 64 40 30 60 18 55 35 45 1 


Rote Memory Weeds) ‘eheactantes 90 75 40 40 5 75 75 5 20 40 90 40 75 75 90 40 40 40 40 40 
Rote Memory (Words) .............. 80 98 15 65 30 97 40 65 30 15 80 50 80 5 15 30 40 65 50 1 
Learning (Substitution) ............ 64 18 8 54 20 79 99 55 72 1 60 40 88 28 36 62 68 86 28 45 9 17 
Learning (Mirror Drawing) ...... 60 20 60 20 72 91 50 60 60 25 1 78 40 35 99 83 92 87 1 15 55 40 80 30 45 
oo ee ee 12 30 1 26 18 80 87 78 66 48 86 65 66 58 40 66 77 94 40 30 92 8 99 20 33 


PIII Sidiltadlatirinceniescctenidenrsceeqeses 78 58 44 42 36 84 61 50 31 42 50 40 39 33 57 56 62 78 54 18 86 61 80 36 21 
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among a hundred persons instead of by actual score. The test 
scores of the subjects, who are discussed in detail, are shown 
graphically in Figures I to IV inclusive. The base line of the 
probability curve of frequency distribution for which the percentile 
values are known, made a suitable scale for graphic representation. 


The fact that the differences in score between the fiftieth and 
sixtieth percentile is less than between the ninetieth and one-hun- 
dreth percentile is made obvious by this method. 


Four cases from the High-school subjects have been selected for 
discussion. They are Nos. 1, 9, 13, and 19 of Table VIII in the 
column headed “Tests.” 

Case No. 1. (Very superior and consistent mental ability) Boy; 
age 14:4; sophomore; average grade 92; mental age 18-1; I. Q. 
127. He is a boy of superior ability, and although he is more than 
two years below the average age of the group with whom he is 
being compared, he is above the fiftieth percentile in all but three 
mental tests—three which do not show a good correlation with 
general ability. He made the highest record in the completion 
tests and the first “Aussage” test, and is in the vicinity of the 
eightieth or ninetieth percentiles in almost all of the tests. His 
army test score is 145, which is above the average score for the 
sophomores in one of the largest universities. Although he was 
urged to exert himself on these tests, he seemed to do all of them 
with ease, and showed no emotional disturbances in the most per- 
plexing situations. 


He is slightly under size for his age, dark, with a pleasing 
though somewhat sophisticated manner. It was difficult to find 
time to complete the mental tests on account of his many activities. 
He is carrying such a heavy schedule of school work that he has 
only three periods available per week for studying at school. Yet 
after school hours he was practicing for track, so that he had to 
prepare most of his lessons in the evening. He is also active in 
the Boy Scouts and is taking piano lessons. His mother is a tal- 
ented musician. Up to a short time ago he had delivered news- 
papers, and in the oral “Free Association” test he named a list of 
city streets at an amazing rate, until it was thought wise to sug- 
gest some different topic, whereupen he gave a longer list of arti- 
cles of clothing with even greater speed. 

It was very evident that his relations with his parents are happy. 
His chief ambition, after finishing college, is to go into business 
with his father, who is a broker. One cannot help but feel that 
when his interests are thoroughly awakened he will achieve marked 
success in some one of the higher professions. 
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This boy’s school record is excellent and his teachers rate him 
very high. He carries his heavy schedule with ease. He is going 
through the high school as rapidly as possible and expects to enter 
college immediately thereafter. Exceptional ability linked with 
great industry and variety of interests, make a fortunate combin- 
ation in this lad which should guarantee his success. 

Case No. 9. (Inferior mental ability.) Boy; age 16-7; eighth 
grade; average grade 56; mental age 15-0; I. Q. 94. 

There are certain striking constitutional differences in this boy’s 
case which are not disclosed in tests given by the group method. 
His specific abilities are on a slight!y better level than his general 
ability, but even in those he has peculiar records. The low record 
in “Reading” and “Visual Apprehension” is of most significance. 
Apparently he has a mild form of aphasia, since his visual appre- 
hension of non-verbal material was nearly normal, but that for 
verbal material was very low. Tests involving rapid rates of 
reading uniformly brought low records. He wears glasses which 
give normal vision. 

He is said to have some ability in drawing, and during the past 
semester he earned a grade of 8.5 in mechanical drawing. This 
boy attended school in Detroit for several years, where he repeated 
the work of the fifth grace. Since then he has always had diffi- 
culty in earning promotion. He failed in the eighth grade last 
year, but on account of his age and size, (he is tall and fully de- 
veloped physicially) he was advanced to the high school on trial. 
He was unable to carry the work there and was removed to the 
eighth grade, where he failed again in the traditional subjects. 

He claims that he failed in school on account of general ill 
health, and also that he has a weak heart. He comes from an aver- 
age family. An older sister is completing her university course 
this year. He is not seriously concerned about his poor progress 
or about his handicap in reading. Although he was urged to have 
a special tutor in reading, to our knowledge he has done nothing 
about it. 

His example and presence in the classroom are very trying to 
his teachers; his handwriting, for instance, is practically illegible. 
He should be in a special room. Although he is beyond the legal 
school age, he shows no inclination to leave school or consider 
work. It is the lesser of the two evils to remain in school as long 
as possible. The school should do its best to fit him for a semi- 
skilled trade; where his ability for drawing would be utilized. At 
present his time and that of the teacher is practically wasted. 

It was only by careful and somewhat extensive work with many 
mental tests that his difficulties were discovered. His mentality, 
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judged by a group test, would be rated low, and he would be rele- 
gated to a slow section upon a flexible plan of promotion. In his 
case the group method was not sufficient to determine the chief 
trouble. 

Case No. 13. (Erratic and generally inferior mental ability.) 
Girl; age 17-3; freshman; average grade 67; mental age 14-3; I. 
Q. 89. 

In general ability this girl is approximately at the twentieth 
percentile. On the average her specific abilities are somewhat bet- 
ter. She makes the lowest record in “Free Association,” both writ- 
ten and oral. Her rate of association, which these tests are at- 
tempting to measure, is slow. The low record in the “Aussage” 
Australians is probably accidental, for instead of writing a com- 
plete description she merely made a brief list of items. Upon be- 
ing urged to remedy this defect in the second test she made a 
record much better than in the first test. 


School work of not more than passing grade is expected with 
such a record. She has earned passing grades in but two com- 
mercial subjects and has failed twice in bookkeeping. She real- 
izes her limitations and is taking no more than enough commercial 
work to secure a position, but will probably fall short of attaining 
even that limited goal. Her own ill-health and that of her mother 
keep her out of school a great deal. While she does not have a 
very positive personality, she is reported to be quite vain about 
her appearance and spends valuable time in attempting to attract 
the attention of boys. These efforts are a flat failure. She will 
soon drop out of school, for she is deriving little benefit therefrom. 

Case No. 19. (Variable mental ability.) Boy; age 16-10; fresh- 
man; average grade 71; mental age, 17-1; I. Q. 107. 


Here is a striking case in which the general ability is average 
and the specific abilities fall to a much lower level. His highest 
score is in the “Completion” tests—above the ninetieth percentile. 
In “Visual Apprehension” he stands below the average, but in the 
“Aussage” tests, which also involve apprehension, he rises above 
the average. All his memory test records lie between the fortieth 
and fiftieth percentiles. His most anomalous record is in the 
“Mirror-drawing” test, in which his sixth trial record was the 
same as his first one, the second was even slower than the first, 
the third and fifth were the highest, and the fourth slightly lower. 
His efforts throughout this test were expended in trying to reason 
out what direction to go rather than proceed by trial and error 
as the instructions dictated. He was so determined on this policy 
that his record shows decided fluctuations. Being of a mechanical 
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turn of mind he seemed unable to resist the temptation which pre- 
sented itself to experiment a little. 


On the basis of the profile, especially of the general intelligence 
portion, we would expect him to be a fair student. Nevertheless, 
he has been one of the most perplexing cases with which the school 
has had to contend. The boy simply does not study, but spends all 
his spare time around laboratories, frequently getting numerous 
minor injuries by unsupervised experimentation. One finger is 
missing from his left hand, and other injuries are in evidence. He 
has passed in algebra and General Science, but has repeated his 
other high-school studies. He takes no interest in the traditional 
subjects, and spends practically all of his time on work of a me- 
chanical nature. To expostulations about this unwarranted em- 
phasis upon mechanics, he remains unmoved. Attempts to empha- 
size the fallacy of such an unprecedented waste of time made no 
impression upon him, although he admitted that he wanted to enter 
the Engineering College, and described many pieces of apparatus 
which are found in that college. He spends much time reading 
“Popular Mechanics,” etc., and very little on his school work. 

He comes from an inferior family where he is among the older 
of several children. His eyes are dreamy; his hair is almost white 
and is wavy. His test profile is strikingly similar to that of case 
No. 22. It is possibly the result of good ability linked with poor 
application and little devolopment of specific abilities. In his case 
unless he can be induced to realize the value of the traditional sub- 
jects it would seem well to allow him immediately to work along his 
natural bent as a major interest. In any event, it is a misfortune to 
drop such a boy from school, although his record is poor. There 
should be some way provided by which his ability and interest 
can be cultivated, for he might easily be successful as a me- 
chanic or inventor. Society needs to conserve its talent in such 
cases which at least have good chances of success. We regret that 
our armamentarium of tests did not happen to comprise any that 
might have measured his mechanical aptitudes. 


CASE STUDIES OF THE COLLEGE SUBJECTS 


Four college subjects have been selected for discussion. They 
are No. 26, 28, 43, and 49 of Table IX, in the column headed 
“Tests.” 

Case No. 26. (Average and erratic mentality.) Woman; age 
18-1; college sophomore; average grade 84 (high D); mental age 
18-1; I. Q. 113. 
~ In mentality this woman is well above the average of the gener- 
al population but not above the average of college students. Her 
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greatest difficulties are with Associations, as measured by the 
“Opposites” tests (which are particularly poor), and by “Free As- 
sociation.” She is as low as the thirtieth percentile in “Logical 
Memory.” None of her records is sufficiently superior to place 
her in the highest tenth of the individuals of this group. 

Her college record is also of mediocre quality. She has one B 
and that is in rhetoric. In several different courses in various 
fields she has earned C’s. In chemistry she has one D and one E. 

She comes from an average family and has attended the public 
schools of this city. She has a vague ambition to teach, but has 
not yet selected her special field of teaching. Even though she 
should devote herself to study more industriously than is to be ex- 
pected of a person of this type, she will do well to finish her col- 
lege course with an average record. The outlook is for generally 
inferior college work. 


Case No. 28. (Consistently inferior mentality.) Man; age 23-4; 
junior; average grade 66 (high D); mental age 15-10; I. Q. 99. 

Poor records and inferior mentality are obviously concomitant 
in this subject. His score in the “Army” test is only 100 points, 
our lowest record. In all tests of linguistic ability he is among the 
lowest five per cent of the college group. His best-records are in 
those tests where quick visual apprehension is an important fac- 
tor. His memory abilities are next in order of excellence, but are 
mediocre in comparison with those of other individuals in this 
group. In “Mirror-drawing” he insisted in trying out the direc- 
tions in which to move his pencil, although he was frequently 
warned that success in this test depended upon the method of 
trial and error. His mental test records throughout are exceed- 
ingly poor: he reaches the lowest level of our college group in six 
tests. 


As would be expected, his college records are of the same very 
inferior quality as his mental ability. He has been retained in 
college on probation ever since he first entered. His highest 
grades are C. He has failed signally in several courses in sciences. 

He comes from an inferior family. His father is dead and this 
young man is forced to provide his own means. It is very diffi- 
cult to be sympathetic with him for his personality is not pleas- 
ing; he is extremely strong-headed and opinionated. He expects 
to enter the Medical college but he will be barred from it by a 
recent ruling that no student will be accepted in that institution un- 
less he has made an average grade of C in his preliminary college 
work. Granted that he was admitted, there is no doubt but that he 
would fail completely. Wise vocational guidance from early youth, 
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«conducted in the light of facts concerning his mental ability, 
might well have saved him from his present humiliation, saved him 
from needless expenditure of time and money, and placed him in 
a less exacting field where he could have been successful with cer- 
tain limitations. 

Case No. 43. (Consistently superior mentality.) Woman; age 
‘21-10; sophomore; average grade 70 (high D); mental age 19-0; 
I. Q. 119. 

This young woman presents one of the most striking cases which 
are found in this study. There is a wide discrepancy between her 
amental ability and her college record. It is evident from her scores 
in mental tests, as shown on her profile, that she has superior 
mental ability. Two of her lowest records are in “Visual Appre- 
hension” of objects and in “Cancellation.” Her lowest record is in 
“Free Association,” particularly in the oral test. In all but one of 
the memory tests she has superior records, and she makes excel- 
Jent scores in both of the “Learning” tests. Her records warrant 
the belief:that she has superior ability. 

As a matter of fact, however, her college records are decidedly 
inferior. Her average grade is lower than C. The crux of her 
difficulty lies in a curious reticence which amounts to a downright 
reluctance to answer questions or to talk, at least under classroom 
«conditions. In courses where oral recitation is the most important 
factor, she has the greatest difficulty. She prepares her lessons 
quite thoroughly, but is so slow in contributing to classroom dis- 
cussion that she is passed over as being unprepared, or incapable 
of mastering the material at hand. Although she is proficient mn 
presenting her ideas in writing, her incompetency in oral recita- 
tions more than offsets this proficiency. She now realizes what her 


- chief difficulty is, and in order to improve herself in this respect 


she is taking oratory and is demanding special attention from her 
instructor. She declares that this defect did not produce difficul- 
ties in her high-school courses. 

Although she has had one year’s experience in school teaching 
she has been so completely disheartened at her failure in college 
that she has not formulated plans for the future, either to enter 
upon teaching or any other career. She appears to have fallen 
into a rut from which just now only the special. drill in public 
speaking seems to promise any escape. 

Case No. 49. (Average and erratic mentality.) Man; age 22-4; 
college sophomore; average grade 100 (low C); Mental age 18-1; 
I. Q. 118. 

This man has a better record in tests of general intelligence 
‘than in tests of specific abilities. His low record in the “Thurstone 
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Intelligence” test is due to an erroneous idea that there were only 
69 problems whereas there were actually 168. He did not hurry in 
this test until more than half of the time had elapsed, when he 
suddenly discovered the mistake. In the “Rote Memory” test for 
words, he became confused where the lists were long, and remem- 
bered fewer words than when the lists were somewhat shorter. 
He became extremely nervous while attempting the “Mirror-draw- 
ing” test. 

His college record is average. He entered the University this 
year with advanced standing from a small college where his work 
had also been of average quality. He stated that he had some dif- 
ficulty with high-school mathematics, but his “Analogies” test in 
the “Army” test showed very good performance. 

He is an agreeable young man, and comes from a superior fam- 
ily. He intends to specialize in business administration. He was 
advised to reduce his rate of work and to seek accuracy, in which 
event he may become moderately successful. 

His was a case in which the individual method of testing was 
exseptionally effective in detecting characteristic pecularities. He 
is a rapid worker but uncommonly inaccurate. It was noted, too, 
that his unwarranted speed of mental operations aggravates his 
nervous temperament. These conditions were brought to light 
fully by individual study. 


CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING THE MENTAL TESTS 


1. Tests specially designed to measure “general intelligence” 
are, of course, of paramount value in the measurement of all- 
round mental ability. 

2. Tests of specific abilities, however, are essential for any- 
thing like an analysis of mental constitution. 

3. In order that personal observation might be made, almost all 
of the mental tests were administered by the individual method, al- 
thought many of them used in this investigation could well have 
been administered by the group method, and with a great saving 
of time. Here might be mentioned, for instance, the “Army In- 
telligence” tests, and the “Thurstone Intelligence” test. 

4. The “Army Intelligence” test although designed for testing 
a different class of individuals, is nevertheless a very useful test 
for college and for high-school students. Its value lies chiefly in 
the splendid selection of material, and in the variety of tests which 
are included. 

5. The “Thurstone Intelligence” test includes items of varying 
degrees of difficulty, and a penalty might well be imposed upon 
omissions. 
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6. The “Stanford-Binet” test is not sufficiently difficult to 
measure superior adult intelligence. In principle the test is very 
commendable. 

7. The chief criticisms to be leveled at the “Completion” tests 
used in this investigation is that certain places in them arc ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Other forms now incorporated in various in- 
telligence tests would probably have avoided this difficuliy. In 
general, these tests correlate well with general ability. 

8. “Opposites” tests have long been employed and with reliable 
results. In this study the “Opposites” were too easy for the col- 
lege subjects, and not only should there have been more difficult 
terms, but also the number of items might well have been much 
increased. 

9. The “Reading” tests are rightly included in this study, for 
reading is a common tool of the subject. Poor readers were easily 
detected by the special complicated text used in reading back- 
wards. 

10. The score in the “Range of Interest” test must be inter- 
preted in its relation to maturity in the case of young pupils, but 
in the case of college subjects it is a direct index to general intel- 
ligence with little discount for maturity, save when it needs some 
discounting on account of unusually wide experience gained in 
travel or varied occupations. 

11. Tests of “Free Association,” both written and oral, are 
very commendable, in that fluency of verbal association is essential 
to success in them. 

12 The “Linguistic Invention” test was of exceptional value 
in that it presented to all subjects a comparatively novel and in- 
teresting task. Ability to compose a short story is a fairly com- 
plex ability which taxes productive as well as mere reproductive 
capacity. 

13. “Word-building” tests do not always work as satisfactorily 
as might be expected, because the more intelligent subjects may 
waste valuable time in forming useless letter combinations accord- 
ing to some logical plan. 

14. The measurement of “Visual Apprehension” by the tachis- 
toscope was generally satisfactory, although the two scores for 
college students were more consistent than for those for the high- 
school pupils. Since these tests showed a higher correlation with 
other tests for the college students than for the high school sub- 
jects, we may be led to conclude that they were too difficult 
for the latter group. Opportunity to handle non-verbal material 
was the chief value attaching to these tests. 

15. Observation, perception and report were measured quite ef- 
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fectively by the “Aussage” tests. Although the two test scores 
were fairly consistent, the slight improvement in the second test 
was probably due to the practice derived from the first test. These 
qualities are of no little importance in the student’s work. 

16. Tests of “Logical Memory” have a slight correlation with 
general mentality, and are excellent in principle. Tests of “Rote 
Memory” are, in general, less significant than tests of “Logical 
Memory” and are useful chiefly for the diagnosis of a rather nar- 
row special ability. 

17. “Substitution” is valuable as a learning test if the subjects 
carry out the intent of the test. The results of this test become 
more reliable as progress is made from the first to the fifth trial 
—a point of some interest and one that has not always been ob- 
served by users of this type of test. 

18. The “Mirror-drawing” test is not only a test of learning 
by trial and error, but it also is not infrequently an effective 
means of evoking charcteristic temperamental reactions upon the 
subject’s part. Since this test involved a marked emotional ele- 
ment, it is not expected to have a high correlation with other 
“Learning” tests. 

19. The “Cancellation” tests, to our knowledge have never af- 
forded significant correlations with general mental efficiency. At- 
tention might be called to the fact that their highest correlation 


with other specific tests was in the high-school records, 0.72 with 
“Substitution” and in the college records 0.32 with the same test. 
On the other hand, they correlated with the grand total of all men- 
tal tests 0.53 in the former and 0.54 in the latter group, respec- 
tively. The anomalous fact remains that “Cancellation” shows 
only low correlation with the “Army Intelligence” test in either 
group of subjects. 


. OTHER CONCLUSIONS : 

20. There is a dearth of reliable norms of mental tests. In 
order to satisfy requirements fully, percentile tables are most es- 
sential. A search through a wide field of literature on mental 
testing revealed practicaly no mental test scores which were com- 
parable for our investigation. 

21. It is evident from a study of the mental test profiles, and 
also from the correlation tables that the mentality of a given indi- 
vidual is, on the whole, a uniform affair. That is, high, compara- 
tively average, or low efficiency in any test performance tends to 
be accompanied by a corresponding grade of efficiency in other 
performances. This conclusion is obviously quite at variance with 
the older theory of ‘Compensation; and likewise with the prevail- 
ing popular notions about the distribution of mental abilities, 
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though it does accord with the results usually obtained in the 
laboratory. 

22. Many of the seemingly exceptional deviations from this 
tendency toward a general level ability that appear in certain pro- 
files are to be explained by the operation of disturbing factors, e. 
g-, by a sudden lag of interest, by a misinterpretation of instruc- 
tions, or by inadequate appreciation of the technique involved. 

23. Adaptability is one of the chief assets of superior intelli- 
gence. Lack of adaptability is very noticeable among inferior sub- 
jects, who were ill at ease in many of the tests involving unfamiliar 
situations. 

24. On all the profiles there is a close correspondence in the 
scores obtained in the first four tests. The chief exception to this 
generalization lies in the low records sometimes made by good sub- 
jects in the “Thurstone Intelligence” test—records which as already 
noted, were usually due to a too slow rate of working. 

25. Superior intelligence is not an absolute guarantee of ex- 
cellent scholarship. Lack of interest in subject matter, in some 
instances lack of industry, or in other instances preference for 
other activities may contribute to mediocre scholarship. 

26. Inferior intelligence is almost universally accompanied by 
inferior scholarship. By means of untiring industry, inferior in- 
tellects may here and there earn average records. But at best their 
returns are meagre for the energy expended. 

27. Average intelligence, we would expect to find accompanied 
by average scholarship. As a matter of fact, we find it associated 
with all degrees of scholarship. In these cases, interest and in- 
dustry become particularly important factors in determining 
scholarship. a 

28. Although definite life ambitions were rather clearly re- 
vealed in all the subjects examined, it is probably true that the 
most effective driving motive behind success in school is the ambi- 
tion to earn a good mark in each course of study pursued. 

29. Although home conditions and early training have but negli- 
gible influence on mentality, they are essential for the furtherance 
of ideals and ambitions. In general, better home conditions and 
better early training tend to be found oftener in pupils of better 
intelligence. While personality and good character are not neces- 
sarily concommitants of superior intelligence, they exert unwar- 
ranted influence upon the teachers’ estimates of the mental ability 
of pupils, for instance, a pleasing manner coupled with ready 
speech and an appearance of really trying, no doubt do frequently 
mislead teachers with regard to certain inferior pupils. 

30. There is a woeful lack of mutual understanding between 
college students and college instructors. The minor blame for this 
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difficulty lies with the instructors, who are unable to cope with 
personal problems of individual students on account of the large 
number of students under their direction. The major blame rests 
upon the students themselves, who seldom confide their trouvies 
to their instructors, doubtless largely for fear that such action 
will be mistaken for solicitation of special favors in the final 
record. 

31. School work will always run at a less than maximal degree 
of efficiency until data such as have been presented in this investi- 
gation are in the hands of the instructors and full use v1 vusnoe 
facts is made for each student. 
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THE RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO AGE IN 
NEGRO CHILDREN.’ 


By Apa Hart ARLITT 
Bryn Mawr College 


The Army tests have shown negroes of draft age to be inferior _ 
to adult whites and a number of investigations, notably that of 
Strong,’ have shown negro children to be inferior to white child- 
ren. As yet, however, we have no data in the nature of a median 
I. Q., for all ages will show the extent to which the inferiority of 
negroes is dependent on age. 


Our investigation was undertaken with this point in mind, that 
is the examination of a sufficient number of children between the 
ages of five and nine to give at least a tentative norm for each of 
these ages and of a sufficient number between the ages of ten to 
fifteen to give a tentative norm of these ages combined. 


The subjects were 180 negro children® tested by the writer in 
New Orleans during June and July 1921, and 63 tested in the 
schools in the neighborhood of Philadelphia during the two pre- 
ceding years. Of the 63 negroes tested in Pennsylvania 36 were 
examined by the writer and 27 by four graduate students.* Re- 
plies in the latter cases were recorded as far as possible verbatim 
and were graded in consultation with the writer. 


The negroes tested in New Orleans were selected in the follow- 
ing manner: 112 came from the negro playground operated by the 
city, 26 from the Thomy Lafon School, a negro public school 
taught by negro teachers, 23 from the demonstration classes 
in a summer normal school operated by Straight University, 10 
from a negro private school and 9 from a colored Industrial Home 
and School. In all cases both as to playground children above 
7 years and children tested in the New Orleans schools the children 
1Read before the American Psychological Association, December, 1921. 
2Strong, A. C.s Three hundred and fifty white and colored children tested by the 
Binet Seale. Ped. Sem., 1913. 20: 485-515. 
3These subjects were secured through the cooperation of Superintendent Gwinn 
of the New Public Schools and Mrs, A. J. Stallings of the New Orleans Play- 
ground Commission. 


4For assistance in giving these twenty-seven examinations the writer is indebted 
to C. Baechle, H. Hanna, I. Neterer and K. Smith. 
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had been for at least a year previous to the time at which the ex- 
aminations were made under the instruction of negro teachers. 
The Pennsylvania negroes were in schools which contained both 
whites and negroes and had white teachers. The procedure fol- 
lowed in New Orleans was to test every child between the ages of 
five and nine except in the case of the Thomy Lafon School where 
the 26 children tested were taken in the order in which they were 
seated. As they were seated without reference to relative ability 
this seemed as fair as any other method of random selection.® In 
the Pennsylvania schools the procedure was to test all negroes be- 
tween the ags of five andfifteen. 


Of the 243 children 129 were boys and 114 were girls. There 
where 54 of ages five and six combined, 28 boys and 26 girls; 50 
seven year olds, 25 boys and 25 girls; 50 eight year olds, 25 boys 
and 25 girls; 49 nine year olds, 25 boys and 24 girls, and 40 child- 
ren between the ages of ten to fifteen, 26 boys and 14 girls. As 
to social status 33.7% were of very inferior, 58% were of inferior, 
6.5% were of average, and 1.6% of very superior social status. 
None were of superior social status. With four exceptions, two 
in each of the younger groups, all of the children of average and 
very superior social status were in the eight, nine and ten to fif- 
teen year old groups. 


All were tested by the Stanford Revision of the Binet tests. The 


The school children were tested in a vacant room or hall, the 
Playground children in a room on the Playground. The conditions 
for testing were unusually good since all of the children were anxi- 
ous to take the tests and showed none of the initial shyness so 
frequently met with in young children. Whenever possible the 
children were tested in order of age beginning with the youngest. 
This rule was adhered to strictly in the schools but several ex- 
ceptions were made in the case of Playground children. We found 
no evidence of coaching of younger children by older though the 
few cases of younger children who were tested towards the end 
of the investigation were closely questioned. 





5The writer wishes to call attention to an error in results which may easily 
arise when teachers are allowed to select the children. It is natural that they 
will select the best, and not the average or poor children, to be tested first. 
Especially is this the case if there is any question of collecting data for a com- 
parison of two races and the teachers belong to one of the races represented. 
Unless all the children in the school are tested subsequently, the norm estab- 
lished will represent the superior instead of the average child. In two of the 
schools tested the ieacher was allowed to select the first four children, all 
eight belonged in the top 25 per cent of the group tested. 

“The division into social status groups by the occupation of the father was made 
on the basis of Taussig’s five non-competing groups, i. e. unskilled, semi-profes- 
sional and higher business and professional classes, 
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The results of the test are to be found in Table I. 
TABLE I 
1.Q. Below 60- 70- 80- 90- 110- 120-Total Median 75 25 
60 69.9 79.9 89.9109.9119.9129.9. Per- Per- Per- 
cen- cen- cen- 
tile tile tile 


Age 

5Band6éyrs.§ 0 0 1 14427 9 8 654 100.0 106.6 89.5 
7 yrs. 0 383 .6 9 80 2 0 50 90.9 96.6 85.3 
8 yrs. ‘02? SDH BS 1 80 BO 875 . 07 8ilAa 
9 yrs. 1 & SS ee: Cla eS CR. TOS 
10-15 yrs. 1 2 ee. 8 2) a: GS =«2§ 284.. 71 
Total group 2 19 35 73 98 12 42438 856 966 81 
Percent 82 7.8 14.4 30 40.34.9 1.64 


As the largest percentage of these children came from the in- 
ferior social status group our results are most nearly comparable 
with Terman’s results for white children of inferior social status. 
The median I. Q. for this group of Terman’s, all ages combined, is 
93. If we may fairly assume this intelligence quotient to be con- 
stant for all ages, the I. Q. for negro’ children ages five to six 
combined, which is 100, is 7 points above that of whites of the 
same social status. Seven year olds have an I. Q. of 90.9 or 2.1 
points below that of whites. The median I. Q. for eight year olds 
is 87.5 or 5.5 points below that of whites, that of nine year olds 
is 83.9 or 9.1 points below that of whites, and that of ten to fifteen 
year olds is 78.9 or 14.1 points below that of whites of the same 
social status. There is also a corresponding decrease of the 25 and 
75 percentiles. At ages five and six combined, the 75 and 25 per- 
centiles are respectively 106.6 and 89.5, at age seven 96.6 and 85.3, 
at age eight 95.7 and 81.4, at age nine 92.2 and 79.2 and at ages 
ten to fifteen combined 83.4 and 71. 

Combining age groups so that each contains at least 99 individ- 
uals we have the following results which are shown in Table 
Il. 

The median I.Q. for 104 negro children between the ages of five 
and seven is 93.5 or .5 of a point above that of native born whites 
of the same social status, that for 99 eight and nine year olds is 
86 or 7 points below that of whites, and that for 139 eight to fif- 
teen year olds is 83.3 or 9.7 points below that of whites of the 
same social status. 

Though we have evidence of a decrease with increasing age of 
the quotients marking the limits of the middle 50%* in native born 





7™No data could be obtained as to the proportion of white blood at any age. 


This factor may play a part in the distribution of intelligence’ in any of these 
groups. It is, however, a manifest absurdity to assume that the proportion of 
white blood is increasingly lower in each age group from the five and six 
year olds to the ten to fifteen year olds and that this explains the de 
crease in the median I. Q. and in the 25 and 75 percentiles with increasing age. 
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TABLE II 


1.Q. Below 60- 70- 80- 90- 110- 120- Tot. Med. 75 25 
60 69.9 79.9 89.9 109.9 119.9 Per- Per- 

Age cen- cen- 

5, 6 and tile tile 


7 yrs. 0 3 ’ 2 Oo 11 93.5 101 88 
8 and 9 


ya. <3 a. 2 Ve 6 1 99 86 94.7 79.6 
8, 9 and 
10 to 15 
yrs. 3 16 28 50 ,41 1 1 1389 83.3 92.3 75.6 


whites the median I. Q. remains constant until age 13. Obviously 
then, age has an effect on the median I. Q. in negro children which 
it does not have in the case of native born whites. Had the median 
for the total group, 85.6, been taken as a criterion the negroes 
would have appeared inferior to whites by 7.4 points, the difference 
in this case being between an I. Q. which would place a child in 
the average group and one which would place it in the dull normal 
group. Actually very young negroes five and six years old have a 
median I. Q. of 100 or average for the average social status group 
and 7 points above that of whites of the same social status, while 
ten to fifteen year olds have a median I. Q. of 78.9 or one which 
would place a child in what is called by some writers the “border- 
line” group. There are no superior or very superior children be- 
yond the age of ten and on the other hand the percentage of child- 
ren with L. Q.s below 70 increases steadily except in the case of the 
eight year olds from 0% at ages five and six to 25% at ages ten 
to fifteen combined. 

Though the decrease in I. Q. with increasing age is undoubtedly 
due to a genuine race difference’ there are several factors which 
may also have had an effect.” Negro children are particularly 
poor in language tests of which there are a much larger percentage 
at the upper end of the scale than at the lower. The percentage of 








8The results cited by Terman for native born whites (Stanford Revision of 
the Binet Tests, page 40, Terman and others, Warwicke and York 1917) show 
a steady decredse in the quotients at both extremes of the limits including the 
middle 50 per cent of I. Q.s made at each age, from 97-111 at ages five and six 
combined to 92-108 at ages eleven and twelve combined. 

*Odum, H W. Annals of the American Academy of Social and Political Science. 
Nov., 1913, Vols. 48-50 pp 186-208. Results somewhat similar to ours were 
printed in this article when the Goddard revision of the Binet tests was applied 
to negro children in Pennsylvana, On page 102 of the article cited he says: 
“In the seventh year negro children were approximately as good as the white, 
and then they decreased to the thirteenth year regularly ” Though his 
results are open to the same criticisms as those of other investigators using the 
early revision of the Binet tests, they give added proof that our results are not 
due merely to some process of selection operative in the region from which most of 
our cases came, - - 
"These results do not accord with those of Sunne, (Jour. of Applied Psy- 
chol., 1917, p. 82) Sunne states that “Negroes have greater facility in control 
of words,” than have whites. 
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children between the ages of eight and nine, 99 in all, passing the 
eight year old vocabulary test is only 33. According to the method 
by which this test was standardized the percentage of children in 
the eight year old group passing this test should have been 65 and 
that in the nine year old group still higher. Our language medium 
would seem to be too complex for the stage of development which 
the negro has reached." On the other hand the negro children 
were particularly good in tests involving rote memory and of 
these we have more at the lower end of the scale than at the up- 
per. Another factor may be responsible for the superiority of 
negro children of ages five and six combined. Children of inferior 
mentality may not have had sufficient initiative to find their way 
to the Playground or may have been kept home from both Play- 
ground and school. Since compulsory education is in force in the 
districts from which both southern and northern negroes came, 
this would not apply to any group beyond the age of seven. But 
since the groups tested are relatively small, this or some other se- 
lective factor may have been operative in the five and six year old 
group. 

The effect of sex on the median intelligence quotient is shown 
in Table III. At ages five and six combined girls are superior to 
boys; the median for girls is 100.5 and that for boys 94.8. At age 
seven girls and boys have the same median I. Q. At eight the 
median for boys, 88, is .5 of a point above that for girls, at nine 
the median for girls, 84.2 is .9 of a point above that for boys and 
at ages ten to fifteen inclusive the median for boys, 78.4 is .9 of a 
point above that for girls. 


TABLE III. 
1.Q. Below 60- 70- 80- 90- 110- 120- Median Total 
60 69.9 79.9 89.9 109.9119.9129.9 = Number 

Age 5-6 — 

Girls 0 0 1 4 18 5 3 100.5 26 

Boys 0 0 Ge: 14 4 0 94.8 28 
Age 7 

Girls 0 1 4 4 15 1 0 90.9 25 

Boys 0 2 2 5 -15 1 0 90.9 25 
Age 8 

‘Girls 0 1 6 6 11 1 0 87.5 25 

Boys ow 1 3 9 12 0 0 88 25 
Age 9 

Girls 0 2 — oe 6 0 1 84.2 24 

Boys 1 3 4 9 8 0 0 83.3 25 
Age 10-15 

Girls 0 4 3 6 1 0 0 77.5 14 

Boys 1 5 8 9 3 0 0 78.4 26 





“The negro children in the south would tend to have any language dif- 
ficulty due to racé increased since the teachers were of their own race. 
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Table IV contains the median I. Q. and the distribution of I.Q.s 
when consecutive ages are combined to give fifty or more children 
in each group. The median I. Q. for five to seven year old girls is 
93.6, that for five to seven year old boys is 93.2 or .4 of a point be- 
low that of girls. The median I. Q. for eight to nine year old boys 
is 86.7 or .7 above that of girls. The median I. Q. for eight to fifteen 
year old boys is 83.3 or .4 below that of girls. The group medians 
except at ages five and six combined are practically the same, but 
at these ages girls are markedly superior to boys. In the total 
group there are many more girls of superior mentality than boys. 
Four girls and no boys have I. Q.s above 120 and seven girls and 
five boys have I. Q.s between 110 and 119.9. Again the proportion 
of boys of very inferior mentality is much larger than that of 
girls. Of the twenty-one children with I. Q.s below 70 thirteen are 
boys and eight are girls. That is to say, there are twice as many 
girls as boys in the superior to very superior group and almost 
twice as many boys as girls in the very inferior group. 

TABLE IV. 
I.Q. Below 60- 70- 80- 90- 110- 120- Med. 75 25 Total 
60 69.9 79.9 89.9 109.9 119.9 129.9 Med. 75 25 Total 
Per- Per- 
cen- cen- 
tile tile 
Age 5-7 

Girls 0 5 8 28 93.6 102.2 89.7 51 

Boys 0 2 16 29 93. 101.1 85.7 53 
Age 8-9 


1 
2 
Girls 0 3 10 17 17 94.8 77.3 49 
4 
7 


Boys 1 7 20 92.6 80.5 50 


Age 8-15 
Girls 0 
Boys 2 9 15 27 23 0 0 92 75.6 76 
Our findings as to differences in intelligence between boys and 

girls are somewhat similar to those of previous investigators. 
Sunne”™ found that negro girls on the whole were superior to boys 
by both the Yerkes Point Scale and the Binet tests, though at 
ages eight, nine and eleven girls were inferior to boys by the Binet 
tests. .They were superior at all ages by the Point Scale. Pyle” 
found negro girls superior to boys, when averages alone are con- 
sidered. According to our findings negro girls are superior to 
boys where either the average I. Q. or the median for the total 
group is taken. Girls are actually superior to boys only at ages 
five and six combined and at age nine. The sex difference is very 
slight at all ages except five and six. 


5.4 
7 

13 23 18 1 1 7 92.5 75 63 
3 





"Ibid, cit, page 
“The Mind of the ile Child, School and Society 1915, 1:357-360. 
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Conclusions. 

1. The median I. Q. for negro children decreases with increas- 
ing age from age six to ages ten to fifteen combined. 

2. At ages five and six negroes are superior to whites of the 
same social status. At all ages beyond six negroes are inferior 
to whites and this inferiority increases with increasing age. 

3. Though there are more girls than boys with intelligence quo- 
tients above 110 and more boys than girls with intelligence quo- 
tients below 70, the differences due to sex are slight except at 
ages five and six. At these ages girls are markedly superior to 
boys. 





THE COMPUTATION OF PEARSON’S r 
FROM RANKED DATA 


By CuiarK L. HULL 
University of Wisconsin 


I. 

Psychologists frequently desire a reliable coefficient of correla- 
tion where one or both of the arrays of data consist of ranks. 
Fhis is particularly the case in the evaluation and weighting of 
vocational tests where often the only obtainable criterion is a se- 
ries of ranks, though all the test data will usually be in ordinary 
units. Spearman’s rank-difference coefficient of correlation can 
not be used satisfactorily as a basis for regression equations’ 
and even if it were so used, the prediction of a criterion in terms 
of a more or less accidental series of ranks would have little 
meaning. A method of obtaining Pearson’s + from ranks must 
accordingly be found if such situations are to yield readily to the 
vocational psychologist. 

The proposed method is, in brief, to convert the series of ranks 
into an array of scores on a convenient linear scale, the linear 
scores then to be used in the computation of r in the ordinary 
way. In translating the ranks into linear units, it is assumed that 
the ability in question is distributed according to the Gaussian 
law. It then becomes easy with the aid of a table computed from 
that of Sheppard * to tell the percent of cases falling between the 
various successive points of the scale. For example, if the range 
of ranked ability be assumed arbitrarily as cut off at 2.5¢ in each 
direction, and that the limits of a 10-point scale exactly coincide 
with the respective extremes of this range, the highest 1.7% of 
the ranked cases will fall between scores 9 and 10. The next 4.4% 
of the cases will fall between 8 and 9, the next 9.3% between 7 
and 8, the next 15.2% between 6 and 7, the next 19.4% between 5 
and 6, and so on. These values being known, it is a simple matter 
to take the first 1.7% of any given series of ranks and assign 
to them the central value of the highest scale interval, to assign 
to the next highest 4.4% of ranks the central value of the next 
highest scale interval, and so on. Thus if n be 60, 1.7% of this 
series yields in round numbers, | case, which accordingly receives 
the score of 9.5; 4.1% of 60 yields 3 cases at 8.5; 9.3% yields 5 
cases at 7.5. Table I shows the data suggested above, worked out 
fully and arranged in a systematic manner. 





1Kelley, Truman Lee. Tables: To Facilitate the Calculation of Partial Coefficients 
of Correlation and Regression Equations, p. 24. 
2Pearson, Kari. Tables for Statisticians and Biometricians, pp. 2-8. 
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TABLE I 
Score values Per cent of cases Number of cases 
on a linear to be given receiving each 
scale each score score where n 
is 60 
(A) (B) (C) 
9.5 1.7% 1 
8.5 4.4% 3 
7.5 9.3% 5 
6.5 15.2% 9 
5.5 19.4% 12 
4.5 19.4% 12 
3.5 15.2% 9 
2.5 9.3% 5 
1.5 4.4% 3 
5 1.7% 1 
Mean, 5.0 Total, 100.0% Total, 60 
II 


It may be desired for some purpose to translate ranked data 
into scores of a linear scale by individual ranks instead of by 
groups as above. The method of doing this and the table used, 
depend upon the same principles as the method just described. If 
c represent the rank of a given subject in a series and n the num- 
ber of subjects ranked, then the formula 


100 (c—.5) 


~9 
4 


n 
yields values such as are given in column A of Table II. This 
figure is practically a percentage expression of the distance in 
rank of a given subject from the good or efficient extreme of the 
distribution of ability in question. Column B of this table gives 
the corresponding score on a 10-point scale by steps of .1 point. 

The operation of this second method may be illustrated by a 
sample computation. Suppose n to be 25 and c to be 1. Substi- 
tuting in the above equation we have, 


100(1—.5) 


25 
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Looking up 2 in column A of Table II, we find the value nearest it 
to be 1.96. In column B opposite this entry is found the corre- 
sponding score or linear scale value, 8.9. If there are no frac- 
tional ranks in the series, the % values after rank 1 may be de- 
termined by merely adding successively oe (in the above case, 
4) until the whole series of ranks has been traversed. 


TABLE II 


% % Score % Score 
(A) (A) | (B) (A) (B) 
.09 22.32 83.31 1 
.20 23.88 84.56 
.o2 25.48 85.75 
45 27.15 86.89 
61 28.86 87.96 
-78 30.61 88.97 
97 32.42 89.94 
1.18 84.25 90.83 
1.42 36.15 91.67 
1.68 38.06 92.45 
1.96 40.01 93.19 
2.28 41.97 93.86 
2.63 43.97 94.49 
3.01 45.97 95.08 
3.43 47.98 95.62 
3.89 50.00 96.11 
4.38 52.02 96.57 
4.92 54.03 96.99 
5.51 56.03 97.37 
6.14 58.03 97.72 
6.81 59.99 98.04 
7.55 61.94 98.32 
8.33 63.85 98.58 
9.17 65.75 98.82 
10.06 67.48 99.03 
11.03 69.39 99.22 
12.04 71.14° 99.39 
13.11 72.85 99.55 
14.25 74.52 99.68 
15.44 76.12 99.80 
16.69 77.68 99.91 
18.01 79.17 100.00 
19.39 80.61 
20.23 81.99 
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In case the 1° should turn out to involve a large decimal, the 


additions may be carried out very easily on an ordinary adding or 
computing machine. The results of the conversion of a series of 
ranks by the method just described, is shown in Table III. 
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TABLE III 
Rank % Score 
1 2 8.9 
2 6 8.0 
3 10 7.5 
4 14 7.1 
5 18 6.8 
6 22 6.5 
7 26 6.3 
8 30 6.1 
9 34 5.8 
10 38 5.6 
11 42 5.4 
12 46 5.2 
13 50 5.0 
14 54 4.8 
15 58 4.6 
16 62 4.4 
17 66 4.2 
18 70 3.9 
19 74 3.7 
20 78 3.5 
21 82 3.2 
22 86 2.9 
23 90 2.5 
24 94 2.0 
25 98 1.1 





The first column shows a series of 25 ranks. The second column 
shows these ranks converted into % values by the formula. The 
third column shows the corresponding score on a 10-point scale to 
the nearest .1 point, as given in Table II. 


it i 


The above arbitrary choice of a scale of 10 steps into the units 
of which all ranked criteria are to be converted, calls for some 
comment. That the scale should be arbitrary is obviously inevit- 
able. A scale of 10 points was chosen because of its simplicity and 
general intelligibility. If desired, however, the decimal point may 
be disregarded in the scale values, in which case there results a 
100-point scale. A 10-point scale has the additional advantage 
that each step corresponds to a fairly definite concept of ability. 
A convenient set of ability concepts is shown in the following table, 
each concept opposite its corresponding step of the scale. 
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Scale Ability 
unit concept 
10 maximal 
9 excellent 
very good 
good 
above average 
average 
below average 
poor 
very poor 
inferior 
minimal 
It may even be that in certain cases, particularly in industry, final 
prediction in terms of ability concepts would be more acceptabie 
than in numerical scale units. 

Occasions will sometimes arise where it will be desirable to make 
predictions in terms of some other scale such, for example, as the 
ordinary percentage scale of school marks. In such cases the ranks 
should first be converted into units of the 10-point scale by one of 
the methods described above. These scores may then be converted 
into the units of any scale that may be desired by the special con- 
version formula mentioned below. 

Despite the occasional necessity of predicting criteria in terms 
of the most divers units, in vocational guidance there is a distinct 
practical advantage in making predictions in terms of some simple 
uniform scale such as that suggested above. Ideally the vocational 
adviser should be able to tell the subject which of all the vocations 
in the world he is best fitted to pursue. Practically he ought to 
be able to tell the subject relatively how much aptitude he has for 
a limited number of vocations. This demands a separate prediction 
on each vocation, while comparability of predicted aptitude demands 
a uniform prediction scale for all. Take a typical vocational group 
such as typing, stenography, bookkeeping and general office work. 
Ordinarily the criterion of the first would be the number of words 
typed per minute,'the criterion of the second would be the num- 
ber of words written down per minute, the bookkeeping might be 
in terms of school marks, while the original criterion at least, on 
office workers, might be in terms of ranks in a group of 60, say. 
Now suppose, with a view to discovering which of the four vocations 
would be most likely to bring success to a given individual, his 
aptitude in each were predicted by means of appropriate regres- 
sion equations. At least to the uninitiated, it is by no means 
obvious whether a certain number of words typed per minute would 
be a better or worse score than some other number of words writ- 
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ten in shorthand, or whether either of these would be better or 
worse than a certain school grade or a certain rank in a group of 
60, to say nothing of how much better or worse. As the result of 
this lack of natural comparability of the various prediction scales, 
the vocation of greatest promise might still be far from evident 
after the labor of making the predictions had been performed. If, 
on the other hand, prediction on all four criteria had been made in 
terms of a single uniform scale, the relative promise of the various 
vocations would be instantly evident to any one and the object of 
making the predictions would be attained. 

There is no technical obstacle in the way of the adoption by 
psychologists of a uniform criterion scale for purposes of vocation- 
al prognosis. The simplicity of the procedure where the criterion 
originally has been obtained in terms of ranks, has been described. 
In many cases the criterion will be obtained in terms of some line- 
ar scale such as the number of words typed per minute or the 
average number of boxes made per day in a factory. Such scores 
may readily be converted into units of any standard uniform scale 
desired, by means of a special conversion formula. This will be 
found in Vol. VI., p. 298f of this Journal, together with examples 
of its use. In using this formula to convert linear scores into units 
of a 10-point scale, the mean of the 10-point series should be 
taken as 5 and the standard deviation as 2. These values will need 
to be substituted in the conversion formula. 


A COMPARISON OF THREE TESTS OF “GENERAL 
| INTELLIGENCE” 


By Morris S. VITELEs, 
University of Pennsylvania 


This study concerns itself with the examination of fifty-nine 
students of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania with three tests of “general intelli- 
gence.” The purpose of the study is, 1: to measure the variabil- 
ity in performance of the members of a selected, homogenous 
group in a number of accepted tests of general intelligence, 2: to 
measure the relationship between success in each of these tests and 
school grades, the measures of academic success. 


METHOD. 


The Otis General Intelligence Test, the Army Alpha and the 
Morgan Mental Test were used in this investigation. The tests 
were given within a period of two months in the order in which 


they are mentioned. They were all given between eleven and 
twelve in the morning to the members of a class assembled for a 
lecture in Psychology. The men taking the tests were juniors and 
seniors in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The average of the grades in all courses for a period of the 
academic year preceding the one in which the tests were. given 
was taken as the measure of academic success. The grades given 
in the University of Pennsylvania are D (Distinguished), G (Good), 
P (Passed), N (Not passed) and F (Failed). A student who re- 
ceives N in a course is entitled to a re-examination; a student who 
receives F is not allowed to take a re-examination but must re- 
peat the course. The following numerical values were assigned to 
each of these grades: 

D equals 85 
G equals 75 
P equals 65 
N equals 55 
F equals 35 

For each student the total value of the grades for the year was 
obtained by multiplying each grade by the value asigned to it and 
finding the sum. This total was divided by the number of courses 
to give the average grade for the year. The minimum number 
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of courses taken during the year by any student was found to be 
8: the maximum number was found to be 20 and the average 15.5. 
RESULTS. 
A TREATMENT AND ANALYSIS 

1.—The variability of the performance in the test was first in- 
vestigated by a study of the rank order displacements of the indi- 
viduals in the group when one test is compared with the others. 
The results of this analysis are presented in Table 1, below: 


TABLE I 


TABLE OF RANK DIFFERENCES 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 


Alpha-Otis Alpha-Morgan Otis-Morgan 


No. % No. % No. % 

0- 5.5 30 50.9 20 33.9 17 28.9 

6-10.5 10 16.9 11 18.7 15 25.5 
11-15.5 8 13.6 12 20.3 7 11.8 
16-20.5 6 10.0 6 10.0 6 10.0 
21-25.5 2 3.4 5 8.5 6 10.0 
26-30.5 2 3.4 2 3.4 4 6.8 
31-35.5 1 1.8 2 3.4 1 1.8 
36-40.5 0 0 0 0 2 3.4 
41-45.5 0 0 0 0 1 1.8 
46-50.5 0 0 1 1.8 0 0 
51-55.5 0 0 0 0 0 0 
56-58- 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Total 59 100.0 59 100.0 59 100.0 








The maximum displacement in rank of any given individual on 
the Army Alpha and Otis Test is 32.0. The minimum is 1.0. The 
average displacement is 8.1 and the median displacement is 5.5 
The correlation of the tests by the rank difference method (Pear- 
son formula) gives a coefficient of plus 0.76. 

Between the results of the same individual on the Alpha Test 
and the Morgan Test there is greater discrepancy, on the average, 
than between the Army and the Otis Tests. The maximum rank 
order displacement between these two tests is 49.5; the minimum 
is 0.0. The average displacement is 11.2 and the median is 16.0. 
The co-efficient of rank and order correlation is plus 0.62. 

The greatest rank order displacement exists between the Mor- 
gan Test and the Otis Test. The maximum displacement in this 
case is 46.0; the minimum is 0.0. The average is 12.3 and the medi- 
an is 8.0. The value of the rank order co-efficient of correlation 
between these two tests is plus 0.51. 

This analysis shows that there is less variability in the perform- 
ance of the individuals of a selected group with the Army Alpha 
and the Otis Test than between Alpha and the Morgan Test. The 
greatest variability in performance comes when the same individ- 
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uals are given the Morgan Test and the Otis Test, the analysis of 
individual displacements and the low value of the co-efficient of 
rank and order correlation indicating that the chance for a given 
individual to be assigned to closely related positions in rank order 
distribution of the results of the two tests is a small one. 

2.—The second method of measuring the extent of variability 
in the performance of a group in a series of tests is a to divide 
the group into tertiles, higher, middle and lower and to compute 
the number of individuals assigned to the same tertile by the dif- 
ferent tests; and b to divide the group into quartiles and compute 
in the same way, the number and percentage of individuals as- 
signed to the same quartiles by the different tests. The results of 
such an analysis are presented in Charts 1 and 2. 


CHART I 
COMPARISON OF TERTILE ASSIGNMENTS 
Alpha-Otis-Morgan Tests. 
Gieha- Otrs Q\pha - Morgan Morgan - Otis 
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62.7 per cent. 50.8 per cent 52.5 per cent. 

in same tertile in same tertile in same tertile 

The chance that a given individual will be assigned to the same 
tertile by any two tests is 33% percent. The highest percentage 
of individuals assigned to the same tertile by any two tests is 
62.7% (Alpha and Otis), only twice the percentage assigned by 
chance. The lowest assignment is 52.8%, or only. one and a half 
times the chance-assignment. (Alpha and Morgan.) 

Chart 1 shows not only the percentage of individuals assigned to 
the same tertile by two different tests but the detailed distribution 
among the tertiles. The first figure in Chart 1 shows that out of 
the twenty individuals assigned to 1, or the lower tertile in the 
Alpha Test, 1 or 5% is found in the 3 or higest tertile in the Otis 
Test; 5 or 25% are found in the middle tertile according to the 
Otis results and the remaining 14, or 70% are found in the 1, or 
lower tertile in the distribution of the results of the examination 
with the Otis Test. On the other hand by reading vertically up 
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from the figures on the abscissa it can be found that out of the 
13 individuals assigned to 3 or the higher tertile by the Otis Test 
13 or 68% are found in 3 or the higher tertile in the distribution of 
the Alpha results; 5 or 26.8% are found in the middle tertile in 
the distribution of the Alpha results and 1 or 5.2% in 1 or the low- 
er tertile. : 

The remaining figures in this chart, and in the charts similar to 
it presented elsewhere in this report show in the same way the 
number of individuals of a given tertile or quartile in the distri- 
bution of results on one measure assigned to the various tertiles 
or quartiles in the distribution of the results on another measure. 

b/—In addition to the division of the group into tertiles on each 
of the tests a division was made into quartiles. The results of 
this analysis are presented in Chart 2. 


CHART II 


COMPARISON OF QUARTILE ASSIGNMENTS 
Alpha-Otis-Morgan Tests. 
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The chance that any individual will be assigned to the same 
quartile by any two tests is 25%. The greatest percentage of in- 
dividuals assigned to the same quartile by any two tests is 52.5% 
(Alpha and Otis). The smallest percentage is 40.6% (Alpha and 
Morgan). The chart shows the number of individuals assigned to 
a given quartile in a given test assigned to each of the quartiles 
by the other tests. 

A survey of this analysis shows that with reference to the vari- 
ability in the assignment to tertile and quartile the greatest dif- 
ference exists between the Alpha and the Morgan Tests and the 
least difference between the Alpha and the Otis. Otis and Mor- 
gan show almost as much variability in the assignment of given 
individuals to tertile and quartile as do Alpha and Morgan. Only 


> 
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in the case of the tertile assignment in Alpha and Otis is the 
percentage of assignments to same tertiles high enough to show 
that the tests measure somewhat simliar abilities. 

3.—The variability in the performance of a group of individuals 
a number of tests may be due to a disagreement among the 
authors of the test on the question of what constitutes general in- 
telligence. As a result of such disagreements different material, 
testing different abilities, and weighted differently, may be in- 
cluded in the test. The extent to which the tests agree in the 
measurement of the same intelligence will be indicated in the co- 
efficient of correlation. Such co-efficients of correlation have 
been computed for these tests. These co-efficients, computed by 
the product moment method, are presented in Table 2, and Table 3. 


TABLE II 


Coefficients of Correlations 
Alpha, Morgan and Otis Tests 


Morgan-Alpha r 0.52+.071 

Morgan-Otis r 0.59+.061 

Alpha-Otis r 0.69+.048 
TABLE III 


Partial Co-efficients of Correlation 
If Morgan equals 1 
If Alpha equals 2 
If Otis equals 3 


r12.3 plus 0.21+.091 
r13.2 plus 0.37+.080 
r23.1 plus 0.54.07 


That similar elements are present in all three tests is revealed 
both by the value of the co-efficients of correlation between the 
tests and by the fact that when the influence of the elements of 
one test present in the other two is removed in the correlation of 
the other two tests, by the method of partial correlation, the re- 
sultant co-efficient of correlation between the two tests is greatly 
diminished. There is, however, a difference in the degree of simi- 
larity between the elements of the three tests. Alpha and Otis 
are most similar in the elements contained, with a co-efficient of 
correlation high enough to be of considerable significance. Mor- 
gan and Alpha are least similar. As a mmtter of fact the elimin- 
ation of the elements common to Otis in the correlation of Morgan 
and Alpha reduces the co-efficient of correlation of Morgan and 
Alpha to plus. .21+.091, much below the level of significance. In 
the same way the elimination of the elements common to Alpha 
in the correlation of Morgan and Otis reduces the co-efficient of 
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correlation of these two tests to plus 0.37+.080, also below the 
level of significance. The elimination of the Morgan elements in 
the correlation of Otis and Alpha does not affect seriously the 
value of the co-efficient of correlation between these two tests, 
demonstrating more conclusively the fact that, to a great similar 
extent elements are tested by Otis and Alpha. It is-by reason of 
the similarity of the elements tested by the two that there is least 
variability in the performance of the group in these two tests. 
B.—COMPARISON OF TEST RESULTS WITH SCHOOL GRADZS. 

The second part of the study was designed to measure the re- 
lationship between success in each of these tests and success in 
school, as represented in school grades. This part of the study 
was naturally suggested by the increased use of tests of “general 
intelligence” as criteria for college entrance, and purposes to give 
some slight additional evidence, of different accepted measures of 
“general intelligence” in predicting academic success. 

The statistical treatment of these results parallels that given 
above, but in addition to test results, school grades are introduced 
and become the objective standard or criterion of comparison in 
each case. 

1.—The difference in rank order assignment of the individuals 
of the group in each test as compared with school grades is given 
in Table IV below. 

TABLE IV 


TABLE OF RANK DIFFERENCES, INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND SCHOOL 
RADES. 


Units of Rank Alpha School Otis School Morgan School 


Difference No. % No. %o No. To 
0- 5.5 13 22.0 12 20.3 13 22.0 
6-10.5 7 11.8 8 13.5 7 11.8 

11-15.5 10 16.9 10 16.9 12 20.3 

16-20.5 9 15.2 6 10.0 4 6.8 

21-25.5 5 8.5 8 13.6 8 13.6 

26-30.5 5 8.5 8 13.6 3 5.1 

31-35.5 3 5.1 2 3.4 5 8.5 

36-40.5 2 8.4 3 5.1 0 0 

41-45.5 4 6.8 1 1.8 3 5.1 

46-50.5 1 1.8 1 1.8 4 6.8 

51-55.5 
Total 59 100.0 59 100.0 59 100.00 


The maximum displacement of any individual in rank order 
when the Otis scores are compared with school grades is 49.0, the 
minimum being 0.5. The average displacement of the group is 
17.4; the medium is 15.5. The co-efficient of correlation, by the 
rank order method, is plus 0.22. 

Between the Alpha Test and the School grades the maximum 
displacement is 48.0. The minimum is 0.5. The average is 17.4 
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and the median is 15.5. The co-efficient of rank order correlation 
is plus 0.22. 

In the comparison of Morgan Scores with school grades even 
greater discrepancy in rank order placement is revealed. The 
maximum displacement in this case is 49.0 and the minimum 0.0. 
The average is 20.8 and the median 15.5. The co-efficient of cor- 
relation by the rank order method between the two criteria is plus 
0.13. 

These results indicate that there is no greatly significant re- 
lationship between the scores on any of the tests and school grades. 
The average displacement in rank order between each of the test 
scores and the school grades is high, and the co-efficient of cor- 
relation is in each case, low. Of the three tests the Otis scores 
show the greatest relationship with school grades and the Morgan 
scores the least. 

2. In order further to examine the relationship between success 
in each of these tests with academic success an analysis was made 
of the variability in tertile and quartile assignments of each 
test as compared with tertile and quartile assignments made on 
the basis of an array of school grades. 


a/—The analysis of tertile assignments is presented in Chart 3 
below. 


CHART III 
COMPARISON OF TERTILE ASSIGNMENTS 


Tests and School Grades 
Morgan = School Grades Pipha - School Grades Otis - School Grades 
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37.3 per cent. 38.9 per cent. 42.3 per cent 


In view of the well defined tendency of school administrators to 
divide children of the same chronological age or of the same peda- 
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gogical age into three classes, on a basis of differences in mental 
endowment, for purposes of education, the comparison of tertile 
displacements between test scores and school grades is particularly 
significant. On the basis of chance alone 334% of those ex- 
amined would be assigned to the same tertile by both school 
grades and test scores. In the charts above, as it has been stated 
before, the numbers enclosed in heavy lines represent the number 
of individuals assigned to the same tertile both by school grades 
and test scores. 

By the Morgan test and school grades 37.3% of the individuals 
examined are assigned to the same tertile; by the Army Alpha 
Test and school grades 38.9%; by Otis scores and school grades 
42.3%. In each case the variability in assignment to tertiles is 
high, the percentage of parallel assignments being in no case 
very much higher than the chance assignment. Of the three, how- 
ever, the Otis scores parallel most closely the assignment by 
school grades. 

b/—In Chart 4 below is presented the analysis of quartile assign- 
ments when tests scores are compared with school grades. 


CHART IV 


COMPARISON OF QUARTILE ASSIGNMENTS 
Tests and School Grades 





Mor gan- School Grades Mipha- ScheshGrades © Otis - School Grades. 
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32.2 per cent. 32.2 per cent 28.8 per cent. 
in same quartile in same quartile in same quartile 


‘There is a twenty-five percent chance that individuals will be 
assigned to the same quartile by a given test score and school 
grade. In the case of the Morgan test 32.2% of those tested are 
placed in the same quartile to which they are assigned in the 
distribution of school grades. The same percentage, 32.2%, are 
assigned to the same quartiles by Alpha score and school grades, 
and 28.8% by Otis scores and school grade. 

The charts also show how many individuals assigned to'a given 
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tertile or quartile by test is assigned to each of the school grade 
quartiles and conversely, the number of those assigned to a given 
tertile or quartile by school grade assigned to each of the tertiles in 
the distribution of test results. 

A summary of the results shows that no well defined tendency 
for those rating either high or low in school grades to rate high or 
low in any of the tests. There is a vague suggestion of such a 
grouping in the case of the Otis Test and school grades, 50% of 
those in Tertile 1, the lower tertile in this test being in the lower 
tertile in school grades, and 47% of those in the higher tertile in 
the test being in the higher tertile in school grades, but even here 
the percentages are not particularly significant, and they are less 
significant in the case of the other tests. 

3.—In order to determine whether similar elements are involved 
in success in each of these tests aid academic success in the 
Wharton School as portrayed in school grades, the scores in each 
test were correlated with school grades by the product moment 
method. The co-efficient of correlation so obtained are presented 
in Tables 5 and 6 below. 


TABLE V. 


Co-efficients of Correlation 
Test Scores and School Grades 
Morgan-School Grades r plus 0.06 
Alpha-School Grades r plus 0.21 
Otis-School Grades r plus 0.24 


TABLE VI. 


Partial Co-efficients 
If Morgan equals 1] 
If Alpha equals 2 
If Otis equals 3 
If School G equals 4 
r 14:23 equals —0 .09 
r'24:13 equals +0. 04 
r 34:12 equals +0 .11 
By the method of miultiple correlation 
R 4:123 equals Plus 0.252 


In no case is the correlation between test scores and school 
grades significant. The elimination of the elements common to 
the other two tests in the correlation of any test with school 
grades diminishes the value of the co-efficient of correlation of the 
test with the school grades. Altho all the co-efficients are insig- 
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nificant in value the highest co-efficient is given by the correlation 
of Otis scores with school grades. 


The correlation of the combined tests with school grades by the 
method of multiple correlation gives a co-efficient of plus 0.252, 
indicating that not even the battery of three tests has great sig- 
nificance in the prediction of academic success in the Wharton 
School. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1.—The discrepancy in the results of individual members of the 
group on the different tests of “general intelligence” leads to the 
conclusion that the mental ability measured by each of these tests 
is not the same. They are all called tests of “general intelligence” 
but it cannot be concluded from this investigation that there is a 
similar complex or pattern of abilities measured by the three 
tests. 


2.—Greater similarity in the individual elements of the test ex- 
ists between the Otis and Alpha tests than between the Morgan 
tests and either of the first two. With regard to the mental fac- 
tors involved in performance, the Morgan test and the Alpha test 
show the greatest dissimilarity. 


3.—The comparison of test results with academic grades indi- 
cates that none of these three tests of “general intelligence” can 
be used in the prediction of academic standing in the Wharton 
School. It is possible, of course, that in the examination of an un- 
selected group of applicants for entrance into the Wharton School 
the potential failures might be picked by one or all of these tests, 
but the statistical analysis presented in this report throws no 
light upon this problem. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The most important problem raised by these results is that of 
determining which of these three tests measures that which we are 
calling “general intelligence.” It is quite possible that this prob- 
lem will not be solved until we are able to agree upon a definition 
of “general intelligence.” No attempt will be made to give 
such a definition in this article or to determine which of these tests 
is the best measure of “general intelligence.” The purpose of this 
article is merely to point out the great discrepancy in the standing 
of the individual members of a group on three tests which are pre- 
sumably designed to measure the same mental ability. The fact 
that there is greater discrepancy in the individual standing of the 
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members of the group when the Morgan test is compared with the 
Alpha and Otis than when these two tests are compared with each 
other, is in itself, no indication that the Morgan test is less a test 


of “general intelligence” than aré the other two tests. The fact 
that none of the tests correlate with academic standing is not 
necessarily a sign that any or all of the tests do or do not measure 
“general intelligence.” The finding of this study are only of im- 
portance in so far as they point out the need for evaluating very 
carefully tests which are proposed for the measurement of “gen- 
eral intelligence” for purposes of education, selection of workers 
in industry, or for general experimental purposes. 


The absence of significant correlation, rank order assignment, 
and tertile and quartile assignment between test results and school 
grades is significant only in so far as it points out the necessity 
for determining exactly to what extent the abilities required for 
success in any test of “general intelligence” are factors in de- 
termining academic standing in any of the schools of a Univer- 
sity. It is quite possible that the ability measured in the tests used 
in this investigation are_not the same as those required for suc- 
success in a specialized school of business such as the Wharton 
School of Commerce and Finance of the University of Pennsylvania. 
A careful comparison between test results and the success and 
failure of individuals selected for each of the specialized schools of 
the University is necessary in order to determine the value of a 
given test of “general intelligence” as part of the Entrance Re- 
quirements of any University. The comparison of test results 
and academic standing of the pooled data from the . different 
schools of the University is not sufficient. The pattern or group 
of abilities or the general competency required in one school is un- 
doubtedly different than those required in another, and a test of 
“general intelligence” which is applied successfully in the predic- 
tion of academic success in one school may be altogether useless 
for prediction of academic success in another. It may be necessary 
for the psychologist to introduce in his thinking on this subject a 
concept of what might be called specialized general intelligence or 
specialized performance pattern or ability-group-pattern repre- 
senting the pattern of specific mental ability necessary for suc- 
cess in a given specialized field such as engineering, business, etc., 
—the professions such as distinguished from the high commercial 
jobs, etc. That there is some recognition of such a problem is in- 
dicated in the appearance of such tests as the “Thurstone Test 
for Engineering Aptitude” and the “Otis Test of General Intelli- 
gence for Business Institutions” and the reported plan of the 
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School of Business Administration of Harvard to use a special 
test of “general intelligence” as part of its entrance require- 
ments. 

The desirability of making further investigations along this 
line is pointed out to some extent by the absence of correlation be- 
tween the test results and academic standing in the Wharton 
School. In view of the purpose of this article merely to present 
some additional statistics on three tests of “general intelligence” 
in order to point out the need of evaluating more carefully pro- 
posed measures of “general intelligence” the further discussion of 
this problem will be left to another article. 





GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
PRIMARY PUPILS 


O. J. JOHNSON 
Division of Research, Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Part I. 
A BRIEF SURVEY OF EXISTING EXAMINATIONS. 


In 1919 the first successful attempt was made to construct group 
intelligence examinations for primary pupils. During this year four 
primer tests were published. One of these, the preliminary form 
of the present Haggerty Intelligence Examination Delta 1’ 
was given to a large number of pupils in the Virginia School Sur- 
vey. Almost contemporaneous with it, came the publication of 
the Lowell Group Intelligence Scale, the Pressey Primer Scale, and 
the Myers Mental Measure. Since this time the activity in this 
field has been great and a number of other examinations have 
appeared at odd intervals. At the present time, there are about 
fifteen examinations designed to test the mental abilities of pupils 
from kindergarten through the fourth grade. These tests, although 
all intended for group use, vary widely in the kinds of exercises 
they contain, the total number of items, the length of time taken 
to give, directions, methods of scoring, and accessory materials. 
They differ even more in the apparent care exercised in construc- 
tion, the completeness of statistical data, and useableness as practi- 
cal instruments in the hands of the teacher. 

Some of these examinations are not on the market, nor is there 
any published literature describing them. The list given below 
is believed to contain all that have been devised, and they have 
been arranged in the order of their appearance so far as this has 
been possible to ascertain,” 


(1919) Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 1° 

(1919) Lowell Group Intelligence Scale for Primary 
Grades * 

{1919) Myer’s Mental Measure ° 


1 Haggerty, M. E., Virginia Public Schools, Part 2, pp. 115-119, 1921. 

® A new group test by Herschel T. Manuel has appeared since the study 
was completed. 

* Haggerty, M. E., Hagerty Inteliig Examination, World Book Co. 

* Lowell, Frances, A Group Scale of Soules for Primary Grades, 
J. App; Psych., Vol. 3 pp. 215-247, 1919. 

& Myers, Caroline E. and Garry C., A Group Intelligence Test, Sch. and 

Soc., Vol. 10, pp. 355-360, 1919. 
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(1919) Pressey Primer Scale’ 
Towne Picture-Game Test‘ 
Detroit First Grade Test * 

(1920) Holley Picture Completion Test’ 

(1920) Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Primary Exam- 
ination Forms A and B” 
Seattle Entrance Class Tests * 

(1920) Smith Graded Intelligence Tests ” 

(1920) Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence, Series 1 * 

(1921) Johnson Non-Verbal 2“ 

(1921) Cole-Vincent Group Intelligence Test for School 
Entrance “ 

(1921) Kingsbury Primary Group Intelligence Scale; 
Form A“ 


It has been very difficult to gather information of value about 
several of the examinations mentioned in this study. This was 
especially true in the case of statistical data. Because of this 
fact, the comparisons made in Table I are confined to material 
gathered iargely from test booklets and from directions for giving 
and scoring. In this table the first column shows how widely 
different are the periods of time taken to give the tests, the ex- 
tremes being 8 and 85 minutes. The next two columns contrast 
the actual material of which the examinations are composed. For 
this, the number of items is a better measure than the number of 
tests, as the latter differ enormously in length. The table also 
shows the tremendous influence of Binet in the choice of test ma- 
terial. The lack of fore-exercises in several instances is to be 
deplored, whereas the high objectivity ir scoring is very encourag- 
ing, both from the standpoint of efficiency and reliability. 





6 Pressy, Luella Winifred, A Group Scale of Intelligence. for Use in the 
First Three Grades, J. Ed. Psych., Vol. 10, pp. 297-308, 1919; and J. Ed. Research, 
Vol. 1, pp. 285-294, 1920. 

7 Towne, Clara Harrison, Towne Picture-Game Test, Published by the 
Orthogenic Clinic, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

8 Engel, Anna M., Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test, World Book Co. 

® Holley, Charles E., A Picture Completion Test, described in Menta 
Tests for School Use, Univ. of Ill. Bulletin No. 28, Vol. 17, March 8, 1920- 

1 Otis, Arthur S., Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Primary Examination, 
World Bock Co. 

™ Seattle Entrance Class Tests, Board of Education, Seattle, Wash. 

122 Smith, Franklin, O., Graded Intelligence Tests, University of Montana. 

% Dearborn, W. F., Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence, Series 1. J, B 
Lippincott and Co. 

16 Johnson, O. J.,.Non-Verbal 2 Intelligence Examination for Primary 
Pupils, Dept. of Education, Public Schoois, St. Paul, Minn. 

% Cole L. W., and Vincent, Leona E., Group Intelligence Tests for School 
Entrance, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 

% Kingsbury, Forest A., Kingsbury Primary Group [Intelligence Scale, 
Public School Publishing Co. 
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TABLE I 


Giving Comparisons Between Primary Intelligence Examinations 





Name of 
Examination 


No. 


Min. 


New Tests 
Not in 
Other 


Tests 
Adapted 
from 
Binet 


No. 
Tests 
Having 
Fore- 
Exercises 


For 
What 
Grades 
Exam 


is 
Adapted 


No. No. 

Tests Tests 
Object- | Requiring 

ively Charts 
Scored To Give 
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Myers Mental Measure 





Pressey Primer Scale 
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TABLE II 
SHOWING NUMBER OF TIMES EACH KIND OF TEST 
APPEARS IN 14 PRIMARY EXAMINATIONS. 























Names of Tests Fre- Names of Tests Fre- 
quencies quencies 
1. Oral Directions il 27. Mixed-up 
2. Picture Completion 10 Sentences 1 
3. Substitution 7 28. Word Classification 1 
4. Classification of 29. Moral Judgment 1 
Pictures 6 30. Identfying Eyes, 
5. Drawing Designs 5 Nose and 
6. .ictorial Identities 5 Mouth 1 
7. Tapping 4 31. Recogntion of Sex 1 
8.  ~ ngth of Lines 4 | 32. Telling Time 1 
9. Word Comparison 3 33. Body Attitude 1 
10. Maze 3 | 34. Naming Pictures 1 
11. F--mboard 3 35. ‘Dominoes’— 
12. Absurdities 3 Numerical 
13. Geometrical Quantities 1 
Figures 3 36. tation 1 
14. Counting Objects 3 | 87. Cossing out Letters 1 
15. Dot Pattern we 38. Perception of 
16. Spot Card 2 Sound 1 
17. Color Naming 2 39. Number of Toes 1 
18. Asthetic 40.- Tying Bow Knot 1 
Comparison 2 41. Writing from 
19. Color Form 2 Dictation 1 
20. Ball and Field 2 | 42. Comprehension 1 
21. Value of Stamps 2 43. Drinking Cup 1 
22. Picture Sequence 2 | 44. Tapping Squares 1 
23. Pattern Completion 2 | 45. Alphabet Test 1 
24. Pictorial Relations 2 46. Memory of Words 1 
25. Memory for Digits 2 | 47. Opposites 1 
26. Common Sense 1 48. Completion 1 








DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF TESTS IN PRIMARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


In Table II all tests have been classified into groups. One 
cannot fail being impressed by the large number of different kinds 
of exercises that have been devised to measure the intelligence of 
young children. It is interesting to note, also, the popularity of 
Oral Directions and‘ Picture Completions. Of these tests, twelve 
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are directly adapted from the Binet-Simon Scale, or its revisions. 
Eight others are derived from the same source, but have been 
greatly modified. The remaining twenty-eight are drawn from 
group intelligence examinations for older persons, or have been 
invented as new tests. 
CORRELATIONS WITH BINET 

Table III gives the results, so far as it has been possible to 
ascertain them, of the correlations between various primary exami- 
nations and Binet rental ages. The differences in composition of 
the groups of pup.ls used in determining these relations make 
direct comparison of the coefficients a very difficult matter, but 
they are at least suggestive. 


TABLE III 


SHOWING CORRELATION OF PRIMARY EXAMINATIONS 
WITH BINET MENTAL AGES.” 





| Examination | r | No; and Kind of Cases 


Haggerty Delta” | .74 127 (Public school) 
Lowell | 76 16 (Public school) 
Myers Mental | 81 Less than 30 cases 

Measure | to .83 (Public school) | 

Pressey | 75 64 (Feeble-minded children) 

Pressey | .66 148 (Public school) 

| 

| 

| 





Seattle ” 138 274 (Entering school) 
Seattle 447 97 (Entering school) 
Dearborn” .73 140 (Feeble-minded) 
Dearborn 81 88 (Public school) 
Non-Verbal 2 -765 63 (Subnormal pupils) 











Part II. 
The Non-Verbal 2 Intelligence Examination for Primary 
Pupils.” 
SELECTION AND CONSTRUCTION OF TESTS. 
The first work on the Examination was begun by the writer 
early in 1919. It consisted of a careful study of all non-verbal 


tests with a view of selecting such as could be readily adapted to 
young children. After discarding a number which proved undesir- 





a” These correlations are found in the articles previously referred to. 


18 Statistical computation done by Eleanor Bremer, Mental Hygiene Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1” Letter to writer Jan. 30, 1921. 

2% Letter to writer Feb. 11, 1921. 

*%* This Examination is called Non-Verbal 2 to distinguish it from Non- 
Verbal 1 for kindergarten and first grade now in preparation. 
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able, the following were retained: Part Wholes, Maze, Number and 
Letter Checking, Geometrical Forms, Oral Directions, Designs, 
Substitution, Pictorial Completion, and Pictorial Identities. After 
repeated trials and revisions, it was necessary to discard the 
first four of these tests—the Part Wholes because it was verbal * 
and the others because of the difficulty of adapting them to 
first grade pupils. The last five were again revised and put into 
as usable form as possible. These are the tests of which the Non- 
Verbal 2 Examination is composed. 

The method ef selecting or rejecting items was as follows. All 
tests were given to about seventy first and second grade children. 
The papers were then arranged in the order of scores on all the 
tests combined. Each item was subjected to the following treat- 
ment: if more pupils standing above the median in all tests passed 
an item successfully than pupils standing below, the item was con- 
sidered satisfactory in respect to significance, and if acceptable in 
other ways, was retained. In this manner, it was possible to elimi- 
nate items not discriminative of the kind of abilities measured by 
the whole examination. In addition to this, each item was also 
checked up against Stanford-Binet scores of sixty-five first grade 
pupils. In the case of a few doubtful items, the combined scores of 
all tests and Stanford-Binet mental ages were used for final 
disposition. 

When all undesirable items had been thrown out, the remaining 
ones were arranged in order of difficulty, using the P.E. as a 
measure”. In a few instances where large gaps were found, 
other items of the desired difficulty were inserted in the required 
places, thus insuring a more even gradation from the easiest to 
the most difficult. 

In order to give a more comprehensive idea of the kind of 
tests included in the Non-Verbal 2 Intelligence Examination, a 
brief description of each will be given below. This will be supple 
mented by comparisons with other tests in order to point out the 
main differences or similarities. 


THE OraAL DirecTIONs TEST. 

This test differs from other tests in use mainly in regard to 
length. It contains sixteen items graded in difficulty and four 
others which are used as a fore-exercise. Great length is of 
importance in that it tends to increase reliability, thus making 
the scores of much greater value. For this reason and because 
an exercise of this sort serves to adapt pupils to the whole testing 





2 This test was used as a part of the criterion described farther on. 

% The tables from which the P.E. values were calculated are given in 
Woody, Clifford, Measurements of Some Achievements in Arithmetic, Teachers 
Coll. Contrib. to Educ., No. 80, p. 37. 
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situation and particularly to the much longer uninterrupted work- 
ing periods of the tests that follow, it was given first place in the 
examination. 

Considered from one standpoint, directions tests fall into two 
distinct classes. Some items call for scarcely any specific knowl- 
edge of facts, while others verge on being tests of general infor- 
mation. A test like Abelson’s “Geometric ,Figures” “ is of the 
former kind and calls mainly for correct performance of the 
directions, while in the following example, there is needed specific 
knowledge of a particular kind: “If a captain is superior to a 
corporal, put a cross in the second circle.” Here the stress is laid 
on the information. 

In making up the material to go into the Oral Directions Test 
of the Non-Verbal 2 Examintion care was exercised that it should 
belong to neither of these two types. Some information of a 
practical nature is called for, but in most cases correct responses 
depend on the understanding, and ability to execute, the commands, 
with speed. 

THE Desicns TEsT. 


Designs tests also naturally divide themselves into two groups. 
In the first, the subject copies the design while looking at it; in the 
second, it is reproduced immediately after being observed. Both 
kinds of tests were used by Binet and Simon and have later been 
included in almost all revisions of their scale. But the majority of 
such exercises have one conspicuous disadvantage, namely, that 
the designs drawn by the children take multifarious shapes which 
are very hard to score. To remedy this defect, the figures used 
in Non-Verbal 2 have been so constructed as to be distinctively 
objective in scoring. By this plan the pupil must remember the 
design, but his response takes definite shape, because part of the 
figure is already on the paper. His work is to fill in the missing 

rt. Such drawings can also be evaluated objectively by counting 

missing lines which the puril has supplied. 
The Substitution Test. 


It is likely that in the tase of young children the most important 
abilities measured by this test are those involved in making the 
substitutions with speed rather than in the rapidity of learning the 
symbols. The time limit of three minutes is too short to permit 
any except the brightest pupils to learn the symbols, but experi- 
mentation seems to indicate that it is extremely difficult to secure 
maximum effort from primary pupils for a period longer than this. 
Most tests now used are far briefer and hence fall short of secur- 





. 


*% Abelson, A. R., Mentai Ability of Backward Children, Br. Jr. of Psych., 
Vol. 4, pp. 286-314, 1911. 
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ing an adequate indication of a child’s ability. A unique feature 
of the exercises in the Non-Verbal 2 is the simplicity of the sym- 
bols. All of them, except one, can be made with one stroke of the 
pencil. Most symbols in other examinations require two or even 
three strokes and this unduly retards young children who have 
not yet developed adequate control over hand and arm muscles. 
By making the signs easy, it was believed that these defects could 
be minimized thus enhancing the value of the exercise. Its high 
reliability and significance as shown by statistical analysis bears 
out this hypothesis. 
THE PICTURE COMPLETION TEST. 

Picture completions as found in tests may be divided into two 
groups. In the most common kind, a part of an object is missing. 
Here the matter is factual and successful performance depends to 
a considerable extent on acquaintance with the object represented. 
This becomes, then, virtually a test of general information. In 
the second kind, the picture represents a natural principle; i. e., 
two animals, one of which casts a shadow while the other one 
does not. The third kind of item is a symmetrical design, a part 
which has been left out. 

The picture completion test in the Non-Verbal 2 Examination 
belongs to the first and third types. All items are either sym- 
metrical designs, or pictures of objects with which children are, in 
general, familiar. It may be stated that the symmetrical design 
is a form of exercise, original with the author, which shows pro- 
mise of usefulness.” The designs included in this test have 
proven excellent; they are easy to give and objective to score. 


THE PICTORIAL IDENTITIES TEST. 


This form of exercise is one of the latest to develop, and it 
appears to fill a unique place.2* When one examines group tests 
for young children, one is struck with the fact that none appear 
to call for the higher types of thinking. They deal more with 
sensory abilities, perception, recognition of things, motor manipu- 
lation, and so on, rather than the more conceptual processes 
involved in abstract thinking. The predominance of the first 
mentioned kind of tests for primary pupils is undoubtedly proper, 
inasmuch as young children have not yet developed the higher 
thought activities and hence should not be given many tests 
measuring them. But these’ processes are not entirely absent 
even in early childhood and they seem to become more predominant 





% This kind of item appears also in the Otis Primary Examination. 

* This test was made up by selecting twenty items from the preliminary 
forms of Non-Verbal B published by the national Research Council. The Pic- 
torial Identities Tests in these examinations were originally devised by Dr. M. E. 
Haggerty to be used in the Virginia School Survey. They are included in the Non- 
Verbal 2 Examination by his permission. 
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as children grow older. They also appear to be fundamental for 
human progress.” For these reasons, at least one such test 
ought to be included in an intelligence examination, and it seems 
that Pictorial Identities fills the place. 


CRITERION OF INTELLIGENCE. 

In order to determine how well an examination measures the 
traits it is supposed to measure, it is necessary to evaluate it in 
terms of some adequate criterion. This important procedure in 
test construction seems to have been neglected by many workers. 
It is a thing that cannot be determined offhand, but must be ascer- 
tained through rather laborious statistical methods. The early work 
in establishing criteria made almost exclusive use of ratings of 
pupils by their teachers and fellow students. For the final cri- 
terion, the separate judgments of several persons were averaged 
to form a more reliable measure. In recent years greater weight 
has been given to more objective data, such as composite scores 
on several kinds of tests, grade location, age, and scholarship of 
pupils as shown by teachers’ marks.” By these methods more 
comprehensive evaluations of pupils’ native mental capacities 
result, and they tend to be more valuable because they give less 
weight to non-intellectual traits. 

The criterion against which the significance of the scores ob- 
tained by the use of the Non-Verbal 2 Eamination was evaluated 
is given below. It consists of the pooled results of the following 
five measures of pupils’ mental abilities: the scores on two 
non-verbal intelligence exar-inetions. two reading tests, and 
teachers ratings of intelligence. The ratings were given nu- 
merical values. All of these measures were then added together 
to form a composite whole and the correlations between it and 
the Non-Verbal 2 Examination were determined for each separate 
test and the Total Score. The criterion is given below: 

CRITERION. 
Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 1. 
Pressey Primer Scale (Scores times one-half.) 
Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1. 
Part Wholes Test (Vocabulary)” 
Teachers’ Ratings, using these designations to which were as- 
signed the accompanying number values: Excellent (16); 
Very Good (12); Good (8); Fair (4); Poor (0). 





7 Terman, L., (32) Intelligence and Its Measurement: A Symposium, J. 
Ed. Psy., Vol. 12, pp. 127-1838, 1921. (Article by L. M. Terman) 

% See Haggerty, M. E., Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Manual of 
Directions, and Terman, L. M.,Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Manual of 
Directions, World Book Company. 

2% Mentioned at the beginning of this article. The test contains words 
selected from first and second grade readers in common use. 
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TABLE IV 


Showing the Correlation of the Separate Tests and of the Total 
Score of the Non-Verbal 2 Examination with Criterion. 


(101 pupils, grades 1 high to 3 high). 























Tests r | P.E. 
Total Score (Present five Tests) 841 | .019 
Oral Directions 673 | .020 
Designs 546 | .046 
Substitution 739 | .030 
Pictorial Completion 503 | .049 
Pictorial Identities 636 | .039 
Geometrical Figures 278 | .061 
Total Score, Six Tests 822 | .020 





In Table V below the significance of the various combinations 
of tests has been calculated in a way believed to be original with 
the writer. The plan was to see if the ccefficients of correlation 
with the Criterion would increase or decrease when tests were 
omitted from the examination. The results show that the cceffi- 
cient decreases when any one of the first five tests are omitted, 
but that it increases when the Geometrical Figures test is left 
out. This indicates that all the tests but this one add elements 
which help to increase the correlation of the whole examination 
with the Criterion. As a result of this drop in the coefficient, the 
Geometrical Figures Test was left out. 


TABLE V 


Showing the Correlation with Criterion of the Six Tests First 
Included in the Non-Verbal 2 Examination. It Further Shows 
the Change in the Size of the Ceefficient Due to Leaving out Suc- 
cessively the scores of one of these tests. (101 pupils, grades 1 
high to 3 high.) 























Tests r | P.E. 

Total Score, Six Tests 822 | .020 
These Six Tests, but 

1. Leaving out Oral Directions ‘795 | 024 
2. Leaving out Designs 807 | .023 
3. Leaving out Substitution -TT7 | .026 
4. Leaving out Pict. Compl. 810 | .022 
5. Leaving out Pict. Ident. ‘197 | 024 
6. Leaving out Geom. Figures 841 | .019 
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CORRELATION WITH STANFORD-BINET 


Opportunity was found to give the tests to a group of 63 sub- 
normal pupils who had previously been Bineted. These children 
ranged in. mental age from 5 years 9 months to 13 years and had 
been examined during a period stretching back somewhat over two 
years. The correlation ccefficients are given in Table VI. They 
are not as high as one might at first expect. Due to the difficulty 
in giving group tests to subnormal pupils and because of the un- 
reliability of the mental ages themselves, and the lapse of time, 
in many cases, since the individual tests were given, a high degree 
of correspondence between the scores can not be expected. 


TABLE VI 


Showng Correlation of Non-Verbal 2 Examination with Mental 
Ages (63 subnormal pupils). 




















Test r | P.E. 
Total Score (Present five tests). -765 .035 
Oral Directions 625 | .051 
Designs AT3 | .065 
Substitutions 743 | = .087 
Pictorial Completion 356 | .073 
Pictorial Identities .610 | .052 

TABLE VII 


Showing Correlation of Separate Tests of Non-Verbal 2 
Examination with Mental Ages on the Stanford-Binet Scale 
(107 Cases, Grades 1 high to 3 high). 

















r | P.B. 

Oral Directions .598 .040 

Designs 519 | .046 

Substitution 706 | .032 

Pictorial Completion | 630 | .038 

Pictorial Identities . 757 .023 
INTERCORRELATIONS. 


The statement made in the preceding section that tests should 
correlate closely with the Total Score needs one qualification. It 
seems desirable only when intercorrelations between the tests 
themselves are low. If an exercise correlates high with the other 
tests, its close correlation with the Total Score would be due to 
its measuring the same abilities as the other tests. Low correla- 
tions on the other hand, indicate that the exercises, although meas- 
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uring essentially different functions, unite on the one point of 
testing the same traits as the examination itself. 

Table VII reveals that thetests in Non-Verbal 2 measure esen- 
tially different mental functions. The last column gives the aver- 
age of the intercorrelation ccefficient for each test and indicates 
how each is related to the other four. In no case is the relation 
close. 


TABLE VIII 


Showing Intercorrelations of Tests of Non-Verbal 2 Examina- 
tion (107 Cases, Grade 1 high to 3 high). 




















Tests Oral | De- |Substi-| Pict. | Pict. | Aver- 
___| Direct.| signs | tution | Comp. | Ident. | : 
Oral Directions r | 195 | 361 | 272 43 372 | .300 
PE. | | .063 | .056 | .059 | .055 
Designs r = 2 | | “06 — at f 225 | 251 | .219 
P.E. 06 -060 059 | | 
Substitution r a | — - cs “Sia 880° | 4.357 | 328 
P.E. | .056 | .061 054 ae See a 
Pictorial r | 272 | .225 | 380 | | 4 a 336 
Completion P.E.| .059 | .060 | .054 | | 2 toe 
Pictorial r 372 | .241 | .357 | .467 ft | .859 
Identities P.E. | .055 | .060 | .056 | .050 | 











RELIABILITY OF TESTS. 


The definition given by Burt is so comprehensive that it will be 
repeated here.” He says: “The amount of fluctuation to which 
a given mode of measurement is liable can be determined by find- 
ing the correlation between two sets of experimental figures ob- 
tained on different occasions or by different observers for one and 
the same measurement, or the average correlation if the measure- 
ment was applied more than twice. The ccefficient thus obtained 
is called the Reliability Ccefficient, and measures inversely the 
reduction of apparent correlation caused by errors of observation 
incidental to that measurement.” This method has been used by 
several investigators, and there can be no doubt that it is of the 
greatest importance to every one who tries to devise new tests of 
any sort, even though it has certain limitations as recently pointed 
out by Kelley.” 


In the case of the Non-Verbal 2, the tests were given to the 
pupils with an interval of one week. The medians of each test 
for the entire group were calculated for the two givings to deter- 





*® Burt, Cyril, Experimental Tests of General Intelligence, Br. Jr. Psych., 
Vol. 3, pr. 95-177, 1909. 

% Kelley, Truman Lee, Reliability of Tests, J. Ed. Research, Vol. III, 
pp. 370-379, May 1921. 
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mine the amount of improvement. It was remarkable that out of 
the 107 pupils only one made a lower score the second time. 


TABLE IX 


Showing Median Improvement in Tests of NonVerbal 2 Examina- 
tion. (107 Cases, Grades 1 high to 3 high) 





|Median Score] Median Score| Improvement 
___| First Giving |SecondGiving| in per cent 





Oral Directions | 9 | 
Designs 9 
Substitutions | 8 
Pictorial Comp. | 10 | 
Pictorial Ident. | 9 | 


Total Score 44 











It is contrary to popular opinion that so very constant results can 
be obtained in the examination of young children by the group 
method. The ceefficients in Table X prove that with proper care the 
group method is almost as adequate for primary grades as with 
the upper grades or in high school. 


TABLE X 


Giving Reliability Cecefficients of Non-Verbal 2 Examination. 
(107 Cases, Grades 1 high to 3 high) 





r P.E. 
Total Score 832 .019 
Oral Directions .560 .044 


| 
Designs -794 .023 
Substitution -707 .032 
| 
| 





Pictorial Completion -730 .030 
Pictorial Identities .802 .022 











CORRELATION WITH SCHOLARSHIP. 


Scores in Non-Verbal 2, and of three other Intellience examina- 
tions were correlated with teacher’s ratings of scholarship. These 
ratings were made by persons who had taught the children one 
semester or more. The scheme used was a five group classification 
using the designations: Excellent, Very Good, Fair, and Poor. The 
correlations of these tests with scholarship are almost as high as 
that found for the Army Examination Alpha in the case of high 
school students” and compare favorably with results of other 
studies among which may be named one made by Proctor.” 





82 Psychological Examining in United States Army, 
National Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV. 1921. 

% Procter, W. M., Psychological tests and the Probable School Success of 
High School Pupils, J. Ed. Research, Vol. 1, pp. 258-270, Apr. lyzv. 
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TABLE XI 
Showing Correlation with Scholarship. (71 Cases, Grade 1 high 
to 3 high) 

r | P.E. 
Non-Verbal 2 | 413 .065 
Haggerty Delta 1 A19 .064 
Pressy Primer Scale 322 O71 
Haggerty Sigma 1 .722 .039 








It was worth while also to find the closeness of relation between 
Non-Verbal 2 and the three other examinations used in this study. 
The ccefficients in Table XI demonstrate that these tests do to a 
large degree measure the same abilities as Non-Verbal 2, this being 
especially true in the case of Delta 1. The closeness of the rela- 
tion with the reading test Sigma 1 is also very interesting. 


TABLE XII 


Showing Correlation Between Primary Examinations. (71 Cases, 
Grades 1 high to 3 high) 











r P.E. 
Non-Verbal 2 and Delta 1 .726 .037 
Non-Verbal 2 and Sigma 1 | 695 .040 
Non-Verbal 2 and Pressy | 616 .048 





TENTATIVE STANDARDS. : 


The norms given below are derived from scores obtained in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. At present the examination is being given to 
pupils in cities and towns throughout several states in the Middle 
West, principally in Minnesota. When this testing is completed, 
representative norms will have been established for typical schools 
of the Middle West. 


TABLE XIII 
Giving Grade Medians, and Age Medians ™ 












































j |1B | IA | 2B /2A | 8B | 3A 7| 8 9 
jOral Directions | 4] 7 8 9} 10] 11 7\| 8 9 
Designs | 5] 6 7 9 9/11 8| 9] 10 
Substitution i 3 7 9 {10/11 | 16 7|10)} 11 
(Div. by 3) 

Pictorial Comp. 6 8 9 9 | 10 9 9 9 | 10 
Pictorial Ident. 2 5 8 9} 10] 10 6 9\| lv | 
Total Score | 19 | 34 | 42 | 47 | 50 | 55 | 36 | 45 | 50) 
No. of Pupils {189 |181 |112 |154 {117 | 76 |266 |263 |118 














™ Age 7 includes all pupils who are between 6 years 6 months and 7 years 
5 months. Ages 8 and 9 were figured by the same method. 





NEWS AND COMMENT. 


In this section the editors will attempt to present in brief form 
any news concerning important movements in the field of Applied 
Psychology which are taking place in the world; also reviews of the 
results of significant investigations in the field not published in the 
Journal. Brief and terse reports from con“ributing editors and 
others bearing on these points will th~refore be gladly received 
and published so far as their merit and space will permit. We are 
particularly desirous of keeping our readers informed in regard to 
the more important developments in this field. 

NEW BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

To study and formulate the best meti.ods of selection, transfer 
and promotion of public service employees is the primary function 
of the newly-organized Bureau of Personnel Administration at 
Washington, D. C. Professor L. L. Thurstone, head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, has been appointed Director of Research in 
charge of the Bureau, effective January Ist, 1923. 

The Bureau is to be affiliated with the Institute of Government 
Research, and has been privately endowed subsequent to appeals 
for its establishment from the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. An advisory board of five members of the national civil 
service commissions will supervise the operation of the bureau. 

Mr. Thurstone and his associates will immediately take up the 
study of the selection, transfer and promotion on a basis of merit 
of all public service employees: classification of the positions in 
public service; methods of rating efficiency; reorganization o} 
training courses for federal employes; recommendation of posta! 
clerk and carrier tests; organization and procedure of district of- 
fices of the Civil Service Commission; and various other personnel 
problems outlined by the advisory board. Its field of work covers 
investigations of state and municipal employee problems in addi- 
tion to those of the federal service. 
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SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF PSYCHO- 
TECHNICS! APPLIED TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND TO SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


By Harry D. Kitson 
Indiana University 


European psychologists have made two correlations that Ameri- 
can psychologists have not yet sufficiently established: (1) that 
between their science and scientific management; (2) that be- 
tween the psychological problems of scientific management and 
those of vocational guidance. European psychologists see these 
relations clearly, as is evidenced by the fact that they have for 
three years held annual international conferences for the applica- 
tion of psychology to these two fields. 

The first of these conferences was held at Geneva in 1920, the 
second at Barcelona in 1921, and the third at Milan, in 1922. The 
complete report of the second is now in the hands of the writer, 
and in fulfillment of a promise made in a previous number of this 
Journal, a resume of the proceedings is herewith presented. 


The conference was organized in three sections corresponding 
to the three main topics of discussion: 


Section I. Vocational Selection and Study of Work. 


A. Vocational selection: General methods of research in psycho- 
technics applied to vocational selection. Inventory of the vo- 
cations already studied by psycho-technicians, examination of 
their results with a view to their application in vocational 
guidance. Program of international investigation in the de- 
termination of aptitudes required by certain vocations. Agree- 
ment upon a method for the investigation of the most import- 
ant function in common occupations: motor aptitudes, atten- 
tion, memory, etc., to the end of obtaining comparable re- 
sults. Some special psychotechnical facts: Monotony, visual 
defects, tapping test. 


B. Researches on the adaptation of movements to vocational ends. 





1Psycho- technics, it will be remembered, is the term employed by Muensterberg 
(Psychology and Industrial Efficiency, Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913, 
p. 17) to denote the application of experimental psychology in economic fields. 
It is widely used in Europe. 

2The papers are published as delivered in the origina! languages, by L’Institut 
D’Orientacio Professional, Barcelona, Sant Honorat, 5. 
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C. Study of vocational fatigue. 
Methods for the discovery of objective signs of physical and 
mental fatigue. 
Fatigue and Wages. 
Fatigueability and Vocational Usefulness. 


Section II. Vocational Guidance in General. 
The scientific nature and the essential functions of Vocational 
Guidance. 


What information should be called for on the medical, pedagogical 
and economic record blanks of the child? 

How should these facts be secured; how used? 

The problem of moral aptitudes. 


Section III. Psychotechnics applied to vocational guidance. 

What tests should be employed for the psychophysiological ex- 
amination of those being guided? 

What scientific facts are available for a classification of jobs 
according to the aptitudes which they demand of workers? 

How can one evalute the results of the mental examination ? 

It is manifestly impossible to present here a complete report of 
the discussions, but an idea of their nature may be secured from 
a list of the forty-six papers read. A star preceding a topic indi- 
cates that the delegate was present and read his paper in person. 


*The Service of the School in the Determination of Aptitudes, by Otto Lipmann, 
director of Institute of Applied Psychology, Berlin. 

*Contribution of the School in the Investigation of Aptitudes, How to Obtain 
Them and How to Utilize Them, by J. Ruiz Castella, director of Institute of 
Vocational Guidance, Barcelona. 

*Some Results of Vocational Psychotechnic, by Walter Moede, professor at the 
Technische Hochschule, Charlottenburg, Berlin. 

*The Principal Problems of Vocational Guidance, by Claparede, University of 
Geneva. 

*Motor Tests in Vocational Guidance, by A. G. Christiaens, Director of the Inter- 
Communal Bureau of .Vocational Guidance, Brussels. 

*Tests of Aptitude in Drawing and their Application in Vocational Guidance, by 
O. Decroly, professor of Child Psyhology in the Free University of Brussels. 
*Psychological Automatism and Vocational Guidance, by Geo. Dwelshauvers, 
Professor of Normal Studies and Director of Laboratory of Experimental Psy- 
chology, Barcelona. 

The Role of Rhythm in Vocational Work, by M. J. Waldsburger, collaborator in 
the Laboratory of Experimental Psychology, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris. 

“The Application of Physiology to the Arrangement of Work, by Marcel Frois, 
Professor of Hygiene, Institut Lannelongne d’Hygiene Sociale, Paris. 

The Economy of Human Effort in Industry, by Eric Farmer, Investigator to 
the Industrial Fatigve Research Board, London. 

*Vocational Guidance for Industrial Occupations, by Geo. H Miles, D. Se., 
Secretary of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, London. 

The Investigation of the Motur Function, by Raymond Buyse l..pecor of Prim- 
ary Education, Saint Gilles, Belgium. 

Two Communications from the International Bureau of Labor: 1. The Scien- 
tific Se'ection of Persennel in the United States of America. 2. The Interna- 
tional Bureau of Labor and Vocational Guidance. 

Scientific Management and Mental Hygiene, by Genil Perrin, head of the clinic 
of mental disease in the School of Medicine of Paris, General Secretary of the 
Mental Hygiene Association of France. 

A Few Suggestions, by A. Imbert, Honorary Professor in the School of Medi- 





a 
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Soe, Sevtotiens Professor of the Physiology of Work in the School of Medicine 

a es. 

*The School, the Laboratory, the Factory and the Development of Manual Skill, 
by J. M. Laby, of the Laboratory of Experimental Psychology of the Sor- 
bonne, and of the Association of Mental Hygiene, Paris. 

Synopsis of Investigation on Vocational Ability in Engineering Trades, by Max 

Tagg, Department of Engineering, Acten & Chiswick Polytechnic, Bedford: 
Park, London. 

*Some Socio-Economic Aspects of Scientific Management, by J. M. Tallada,. 
Engineer, member of the Advisory Council of the Institute of Vocational 

reelona. 


*The Medico-Anthropometric Record Blank, by L. Trias de Bes, head of the 
Medico-Anthropometric Laboratory of the Vocational Guidance Inatitute, 


*Uses of Medical Measurements in the Vocational Guidance Institute, by J. M. 

Lucena, Assistant in the Medico-Anthropometric laboratory of the Vocational 

Guidance Institute, Barcelona. 

*Immediate Organization of Pe. Vocational Guidance of Youth, by E. Gauthier 

Lote of Bae Office Regional de la Main d’Oecuvre du Ministere de Travail de 
rance, Paris. 

How to Make Vocational Guidance Scientific, by Richard Liebenberg, Employ- 

ment Director of the City of Berlin. 

*Vocational Guidance for Deaf Mutes, by P. Barnils, Director of the School 

for Deaf and Mutes, Vilajoana (Spain.) 

Psychotechnic in Italy, by G. C. Ferrari, Bologna. 

Establishment of Vocational Guidance Offices by F. Mauvezin, [irector, Chambre 

de Metiers of the Gironde and of the South-West Borc.leaur. 

The Berlin “Classes for Gifted Children” After Four Years Trial, by Kurt 
Piorkowski, Director of the Orga-Institut, Berlin. 

*Vocational Guidance as Practiced at the Institut, Emil Metz, by Aloyse Robert, 

of the Institut Emil Metz, Dommeldange ( ° 

*Essentials of Vocational Guidance, by J. Ruiz-Castella, Director of the Institute 
of Vocational Guidance, Barcelona. 

*Seientifie Relations Between the Medical Inspection in Schools and the Institute 

fe oo ya Guidance, by Manuel Salvat Espasa, Medical Inspeccor of Schools, 


Necessity of a Practical Method of Vocational Guidance, by R. Thery, head of 
vocational guidance office at Nantes. 
*The Participation of the Placement Office of the Department of the Seine in 4 
Werk of Voeational Guidance, by A. Touzaa, Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Seine, Paris. 
*A Test of ‘Sympathetic Intuition” for the Examination of Moral Aptidudes, by 
Franziska Baumgarten, Berlin. 
*Cario-Vaseular A i ts of Mental Work, by E. Mira, head of the 
Psycho-Technic Laboratory of the Vocational Guidance Institute, Barcelona. 
*The Psycho-Physiological Examination in the Interest of Education and Voca- 
tional Guidance, by N. Braunhausen, Professor of Experimental Psychology, 
Lycee of Luxembourg. 
*The Psycho-Galvanic Phenomenon in Psycho-Technics, by J. M. Bellido, Assist- 
ant Director of the Institute of Physiology, Barcelona 
ee ee by Julius de Boer, of Nime- 

(Ho: 
English Contributions to the —_ of Mental Tests, by Cyril Burt, Psycholo- 
f ~- to the London County Coun 

*The Measurement of the Testlinanes of School Children in Barcelona, by Liorens 
Cabos, Principal of the National Schools of , eam 
The Intelligence Aspect of Arithmetic, by D. Collar, London. 
The Place of the eh ge r Industry, by Freak B. and Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
Montclair, New Jersey, U. 
*Psychotechnical Study of Watchinekine, by Hugo Heinis, Laboratory of Psy- 
chotechnics of the University of Geneva. 
The Determination of Vocational —-. by A. Imbert, Professor of the 
Physiology of Work at the School of Medicine, —— 
— Binet Tests and the American Revision, by J. M Lahy, and A. Fessard, 

aris. 

*Education and Adaptability, by J. M. Lucena, Assistant in the Psychometric 
Laboratory of the Vocational Guidance Institute, Barcelona. 
*Tests for Bridgebuilders, by Aloyse Robert, of theInstitut Emile Metz, Dommel- 
dange, (Luxenbourg.) 
*The Relation Between Concentrated Attention and the Extent of the Visual 
Fie’d, by C. Soler Dopff, Assistant at the Psychometric laboratory, Vocational 
Guidance Institute, Barcelona. 
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*Psychotechnical Met»ods employed in the Laboratory of the City of Amsterdam, 

by G. van Wayenbi:;~, Privat-Docent of Psychology and Paidology, University 
of Amsterdam. 

Questions that were treated in extended discussion are: Shall 
the schools assume chief responsibility for vocational guidance? 

At what age shall formal guidance begin? Shall the guidance 
be continuous, as proposed by some in the United States, or shall 
it be given once for all? How many times shall tests be given for 
the determination of aptitude? After warm discussion of these 
questions in sectional and general conference, a series of conclu- 
sions and recommendations were adopted as representing the view 
of the majority of the delegates: 

I. Regarding the practice of vocational guidance: 

1. Vocational guidance in its scientific aspect is an economic 
and a social problem. In consequence, it cannot be narrowed down 
merely to a function of the schools; it must be attached to bureaus 
of placement and institutions insuring against unemployment. 

2. A single examination of a child can give only approximate 
indications in a certain number of cases, and for a certain number 
of aptitudes; it would be desirable to extend this examination over 
a period of time before the child leaves school, and while he is in 
the first stages of apprenticeship. The special conditions of each 
bureau of vocational guidance should determine the extent of these 
examinations. 

3. To the end of perfecting methods, the results which have 
already been obtained by persons who have been placed in indus- 
try should be studied scientifically, from the following points of 
view: technical progress, interest in werk, fatigueability, and 
wages. 

4. The medical record should be standardized and should con- 
tain two parts: 

a. One page containing observations of an anthropometric and 
physiopathological sort. This must be regarded as confi- 
dential. 

b. A record to be filed with the bureau of vocational guidance 
showing individual data which will permit the investigation 
,of a group of occupations. 

II. Regarding Methods of Increasing Industrial Efficiency: 

1. Public agencies should favor physiological and psychological 
researches looking toward the establishment of scientific manage- 
ment and vocational guidance upon a scientific basis. 

2. The conference recommends that governments subsidize la- 
boratories working upon the standardization of tests of vocational 
aptitude, and that the results of the investigation in the labora- 
tories of the different countries be combined. 
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3. In the light of numerous sociological and. physiological data 
it is recommended that eight hours of effective work be considered 
as a normal working day in the majority of industrial occupa- 
tions. 

4. The conference recommends that among the agencies of 
transportation (railroads, street cars, automobiles, steam ships) 
workers shall not be hired except upon psychological examination 
for vocational aptitude. Psychiatric contro] should also be exer- 
cised over such workers. 

5. It is desirable to define more accurately such terms as: 
practical intelligence, mechanical aptitude, higher, medium and 
lower occupations; acquired, formal and material aptitudes. 

One of the significant features on the program was the voice 
of the International Bureau of Labor, which appeared twice, once 
with an assurance of its moral support; again, with a statement 
regarding the administration of employment management in Ameri- 
can industrial establishments. The Bureau, established in connec- 
tion with the League of Nations, and with headquarters at Geneva, 
is deeply interested in vocational guidance. Its pronouncement at 
this conference was so significant that it is herewith translated in 
full: 

“The International Bureau of Labor and Vocational Guidance.” 


“Vocational guidance is a problem that interests directly the 
activity. of the International Bureau of Labor because it consti- 
tutes one of the primary conditions for the realization of the pro- 
gram of reforms set forth in the preamble of Part XIII of the 
treaty of Versailles. It may be considered as the basis of prac- 
tically all the measures prescribed in the treaty of peace for the 
amelioration of the conditions of work and for the realization of 
social justice, which must form the bases of universal peace. 

Specifically, it plays a capital role in ‘the organization of tech- 
nical and vocational instruction,’ because it has for its purpose the 
selection of the well-endowed. It is the condition of ‘rational 
recruitment of labor’, because it seeks to determine exactly the 
aptitudes of each one. It furnishes the worker with a weapon in 
his ‘battle against unemployment’: because it increases his tech- 
nical value. It aids in assuring him a ‘living wage’ because it 
raises his earning capacity to a maximum. It constitutes a ‘pro- 
tection to workers against general or occupational diseases and 
against industrial accidents, because it tends to give each one 
a job that accords with his physical capacities. It is a measure 
of ‘protection for children and adolescents’, because on the one 
hand it has for its purpose to guide them at the threshold of life; 
and on the other, to determine ‘the conditions necessary fer the 
extension of their education and for the development of their phy- 
sique,’ it has an important bearing upon ‘the protection of women’ 
because it takes account of the physical and moral factors involved 
in women’s work. It plays a part in that which concerns the dis- 
bled veterans, because it is at the basis of vocational re-educa- 
tion, the results of which will serve to determine the degree of in- 
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capacity of the mutilé. . It can contribute to the ‘defense of work- 
ers employed in foreign lands’ because the phenomenon of emigra- 
tion requires a scientific study of the ethnic elements whose in- 
fluence from-a vocational point of view is clearly important. Fi- 
nally, having for its ideal the realization for each individual of 
the occupation which best suits his aptitudes and his tastes, and 
which procures for him the deepest and most lasting satisfac- 
tions, vocational guidance appears to be that condition of ‘moral 
and intellectual well-being of wage-earners’, recognized by the 
signatory powers of the Treaty of Peace as being ‘of primary im- 
portance from an international point of view’. Accordingly, the 
analysis of capacities is the foundation of a scientific organiza- 
tion of work and of an amelioration of the conditions of work. 

The International Bureau of Labor, whose functions comprize 
the centralization and distribution of facts concerning the inter- 
national standards of working conditions. has, since its inception 
devoted special attention to the question of vocational guidance 
It has already organized services of emigration, of unemploy- 
ment, and of industrial hygiene, in all of which it has recognized 
the important part played by vocational guidance. Similarly, in 
its efforts on behalf of those disabled in the war and in industry, it 
has been obliged to consider vocational guidance, notably in an ar- 
ticle devoted to the vocational re-education ‘of veterans in Great 
Britain. If the International Bureau of Labor has not been able 
heretofore to realize the establishment of a technical service de- 
voted exclusively to the study of questions relative to education 
and apprenticeship, it has nevertheless charged one of its collabor- 
ators with the duty of centralizing all facts relating to these 
questions, of following their developments, and of maintaining 
contact with the measures taken or the experiments tried in the 
different countries. 

The information service of the bureau takes great pains to col- 
late from different jvurnals and periodicals all facts bearing upon 
this question. A ‘special category is devoted to technical education 
in the ‘Facts of the Day’ published bi-weekly. In addition, the 
Bureau proposes to publish in the ‘International Labor Review’ 
special articles upon vocational guidance written by specialists 
who have promised their cooperation. 

Animated by the desire to follow as closely as possible the de- 
velopment of vocational guidance and cognate problems, the Bur- 
eau is constantly enlarging its library so as to include the most 
important works upon the question. It announces regularly in its 
‘bibliographical notes’ recent publications on vocational education. 
In addition, it publishes in the International Labor Review biblio- 
graphical notices of publications pertaining to the general sub- 
ject. 

Finally, it has already entered into relation with such organiza- 
tions as The Taylor Society of the United States the Industrial 
Fatigue Board of Great Britain, and the Cours d’Orientation Pro- 
fessionnelle de France» as well as with individuals who are de- 
voting their attention to the problems of vocational guidance. The 
department of public instruction of the canton of Geneva, in par- 
ticular, has willingly placed at its disposal results of valuable 
experiments carried on in cantons of Switzerland. 
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- The International Bureau of Labor followed with the greatest 
interest the deliberations of the first international conference of 
psycho-technics applied to vocational guidance, which was held at 
Geneva in 1920, under the presidency of Professor Claparéde; and 
M. Albert Thomas, in greeting the delegates who came to visit 
the International Bureau of Labor, assured them warmly that he 
considered their contributions mest important for the realization 
of the tasks which the bureau has undertaken. 

Desirious of neglecting no aspec(; of the task before it, and cou- 
vinced of the immense importance that vocational guidance will 
assume in the scientific organization of work, the International 
Bureau of Labor will be particularly happy to follow the detiner- 
ations and to heed the counsels of the Second International Con- 
ference of Psycho-technics Applied to Vocational Guidance and 
Scientific Management.” 


The rule that delegate representation in the International Bu- 
reau of Labor is contingent upon membership in the League of 
Nations, does not at all bar American psychologists who are ap- 
plying their science in the field ofdabor problems, from associating 
themselves with the scientific movements sponsored by the Bu- 
reau. They are cordially urged to read the publication of the Bu- 
reau—the International Labor Review—and to send reports of their 
investigations to the office of the psycho-technical representative 
of the Bureau—the Institute J. J. Rosseau, Geneva. 

Space forbids detailed treatment of the other important events 
of the conference. The evidence here presented is sufficient, how- 
ever, to show that European psychologists are seeing clearly the 
close relations that exist between psychology and scientific man- 
agement and between the latter and vocational guidance, and 
that they are seriously attacking the salient problems in both 
fields. 


PROGRAM AND WORK OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL VO- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION. 


The National Vocational Guidance Association of the United 
States of America met in annual convention at Detroit, Michigan, 
U. S. A., December 1 and 2. This organization has a speciai Sec- 
tion on Vocational Placement, on Vocational Guidance in the High 
School. A General and a Psychological Section. At the Psycho- 
logical Section papers were presented on the following subjects: 
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1. Relations of Mental Leve's to Industrial Life, by He'en T. Woolley, 
Assistant Director of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 
2. An Investigation of the Vocational Changes of a Thousand Emi- 


pee Men, by Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Psychology, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


8. The Use of Mental Tests in Educational and Vocational Guidance 
in fourteen Cities, by Mary Hays, Childrens Bureau, Washington, 


‘4. ” Principles in Technique of Vocational Guidance found by the 
Institute of Educational Research, by Herbert A. Toops, Columbia 
University. 


5. An Experiment in Educational Guidance, by Ruth Clark, Vocational 
Service for Juniors, New York City. 


The Association voted to enter into collaboration with the Voca- 
tion Guidance Bureau of Harvard University in the publication of 
the official Bulletin of the Association. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the coming year are Harry D. Kitson, Indiana Univer- 
sity, President; John Brewer, Harvard University, secretary, and 
Arthur F. Payne, Harvard University, Treasurer. 


MENTAL GROWTH CURVE-OF NORMAL AND SUPERIOR 
CHILDREN STUDIED BY MEANS OF CONSECUTIVE 
INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS. 


This study, made by B. J. Baldwin and Lorle I. Stecher, and 
published in the University of lowa Studies in Child Welfare, as 


Vol. II, No. 1, January, 1922. Pp. I-61, is the first serious effort 
to determine the nature of the mental growth curve of superior 


children as compared with that of average children by Binet tests 
repeated on the same children through a number of years. 143 
children figure in the study, and 485 separate examinations were 
made, by four different examiners. The I. Q.’s ranged roughly 
from 90 to 160. The initial examinations were made at the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station in_1917. The time intervals be- 
tween successive examinations varied from a few months to over 
two years, and the number of examinations per child varied from 
two to five. Terman’s revision of the tests were used throughout. 

The results are presented under three main headings: (1) the 
mental growth curve; (2) the possibility of prediction of mental 
growth; (3) the relation between physical and mental growth. As 
‘ the examinations did not occur on or near the birthdays of the 
children, the mental ages for the exact chronological ages of 5, 6, 
7, ete., were computed on the basis of the rate of mental progress 
between successive examinations. To get the mental growth 
curve these resultant mental ages were averaged for each chrono- 
logical age from 5 to 14. The results are given separately through- 
out for boys and girls, and for the two grades of intelligence as 
given by the I. Q., termed “average” and superior.” I. Q.’s for 
the average ranged from 90 to 110, and for the superior 111 and 
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over. The main conclusions reached from this first part of the 
study are (1) that the mental growth curves of average and superi- 
or children diverge, the difference in mental age between the two 
classes increasing with age; (2) that there is a significant change 
in the trend of the curve on approach to adolescence, and that an 
adolescent superiority of girls is also revealed; (3) that the gen- 
eral prepubertal increase appears earlier in the superior children; 
(4) that the I. Q. curves are approximately horizontal, and the 
I. Q. is constant within limitations; (5) that the increase in the 
mean I. Q. with an increase in age that was found is probably an ef- 
fect of a greater habituation or practice in passing the tests. 
Considerable. variation in successive I. Q.’s of the same child 
were found frequently, leading the authors to give the caution 
that “extreme care should be exercised about making any dogmatic 
statements in regard to what a child’s future status will be.” The 
deviation of each child’s I. Q. on each particular examination from 
his average I. Q. for all his examinations was computed. The 
mean I. Q -deviations from these averages were 4.48+.53 for su- 
perior boys, 6.92+.78 for superior girls, 2.65+.23 for average 
boys, and 3.80+.29 for average girls. The frequency of positive 
changes in the I. Q., that is, increases, is greater than the negative 
changes. This preponderance of positive changes is more marked 


for superior than for average children. Pearson co-efficients of 
correlation between the I. Q.’s of successive examinations range 
from +.69+.05, in the case of the first and third examinations, to 
+93+.02, in the case of the third and fourth examinations. There 
is no tendency for the correlation to decrease with increase in the 
interval between examinations. The more important conclusions 
summarized for this second section of the results are as follows: 
(1) There is a tendency for girls to vary more than boys, for 
superior to vary more than average children, and for older to 
vary more than younger. (2) between the first and second examin- 
ations most cases show an I. Q. change of less than five points; 
between the first and later examinations more cases show larger 
changes, with the increases in I. Q. becoming more numerous. (3) 
The greater tendency for superior children to show increases in 
I. Q. on later examinations, as compared with average children, is 
probably due to the former profiting more readily by practice. (4) 
“No final determination can be made of the effect of chronological 
age or of the interval between examinations on the change in 
I. Q.’s.” 

Height and weight measurements were made, also X-ray photos 
of the carpal bones. The mean mental age of the physiologically 
accellerated children was found uniformly higher than that of the 
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physiologically retarded. Correlations found were as follows: 
Height and mental age, boys +.84+.02, for girls +.89+.02. 
Weight and mental age, boys, +.86+.02, girls, +.77+.04. Mental 
age and X-ray result (exposed area of carpal bones of right wrist), 
boys, +.87+.02, girls, +.87+.02. 

In their general conclusion the authors note that “the use of the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet scale even for the relatively short 
period of four years shows the unsuitability of this scale in its 
present form as a means for measuring mental growth. The lim- 
ited number of alternative tests results in a certain practice effect 
on repeated examinations. Another defect of the present system 
of tests is in the lack of a sufficient number of tests at the higher 
levels to measure the mental growth that apparently goes on in a 
bright young child even after the exhaustion of the 16 or 18 year 
old tests.” 

Their conclusion that the results do not decide the question of a 
general tendency of the I. Q. of superior children to change with 
increasing age, because of the inadequacy of the tests is disap- 
pointing. The reviewer believes that this conclusion is, in part, 
the result of an error in the method of treating the data, and, in 
part, to their failure to consider other interpretations that explain 
more of the facts as we now have them. They are undoubtedly 
correct in attributing some of the gain in I. Q. with increasing age 
to practice effect. They are dealing largely with the upper levels 
of the scale where the tests are most affected by this fault. It is 
probable also that a small University town, with the children fig- 
uring in the study coming from the University school, and their 
parents undoubtedly more informed about the tests than would 
have been true of any other group, resulted in an unusual amount 
of coaching in the tests. But that this can explain all the increase 
in I. Q. that the results really show is highly improbable. Since 
they make it the sole explanation of one of the most important 
parts of the study, it seems that they might have made a greater 
effort to treat the results in a way that would support this explan- 
ation. But little attempt is made to do this. Their method of 
treating the results does not show the amount of increase in I. Q. 
with increasing age, but assumes a constancy of the I. Q. in the 
first place. The children are divided at each age into two classes, 
those below an I. Q. of 111 the average, and those above an I. Q. 
of 110, the superior. For each class the mean mental age, with 
I. Q. derived from this, was then computed at each age. If the 
I. Q. did increase with age, then obviously many of the older child- 
ren classed »s superior would have classed as average when young- 
-er, and many of the younger children now classed as average 
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would have been classed as superior later. This results in a rais- 
ing of the mean I. Q. for the younger children and a lowering of 
the mean I. Q. for the older children. The authors give the raw 
data, including age, M. A. and I. Q. of each child at each examina- 
tion. By summing up all the age intervals between examinations 
and also the I. Q. changes, irrespecitve of age, the reviewer finds 
the following general tendency of the I. Q. to increase with age 
Average yearly gain for superior boys, 3.89 points, for superior 
girls, 3.92 points, for average boys and girls together .45 points. 
Of those classes as average, 37 had I. Q.’s above 100, and 15 had 
I. Q.’s below 100. The class in which a child belongs, in each case, 
is determined by his average I. Q. for the two to five examinations 
given him. This gives an entirely different aspeet to the results 
on this point. The author’s analysis shows a slight increase; this 
reveals a very marked increase. 

In my results on the re-examination of subnormal children, 
which showed a decrease in I. Q. with age, I attributed this fact 
to a decreasing rate with age of mental development of normal 
children, when this development is measured in terms of absolute, 
real units of development, and I anticipated that the I. Q. of 
superior children would for the same reason increase with age and 
explained how this would come about. (See Journal Applied Psy- 
chology, September, 1921). The present Iowa results on this 
point seem to me chiefly an empirical proof of this deduction. 


Director State Research Bureau 2 
St. Paul, Minn. DR. F. KUHLMANN. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


AvBertT S, OsBorN. The Problem of Proof. Matthew Bender 
Bender & Company, New York, 1922, pp. 526, Introduction by 
Professor J. H. Wigmore. 

Osborn—whose questioned documents is the Classic volume on the 
handling of disputed writing with the aid of modern instruments 
and in the light of scientific analysis—in his new book The Problem 
of Proof, considers the manner in which facts should be collected in 
preparation for a trial in which identification of handwriting or 
typewriting is concerned and how the evidence obtained should be 
presented. Trial lawyers, handwriting experts, and judges should 
read the book with care. Much practical and very valuable advice is 
given as to how to obtain writing standards with which to compare 
disputed material, how writing exhibits should be handled and filea 
and how shown in court. The attitude that the expert should as- 
sume while on the witness stand is discussed at length. A most 
interesting series of outlines to be used in the cross examination of 
incompetent and corrupt witnesses is given. And there are some 
candid comments on the designing and lighting of court rooms and 
hold-overs in court procedure that should be pondered by all those 
who occupy positions of authority in the legal realm. 

All students concerned with problems ot handwriting should 
know Osborn’s work. For the general psychologist, in the par- 
ticular book under consideration, the chapter on “Form Blindness 
or Defects of Sight in Relation to the Problem of Proof” is of 
most interest. It is a revised statement of an article published 
some years since by Osborn and cites experiments to show that 
something called form-blindness operates to a high degree in many 
observers and makes it very difficult for them to pass accurate 
judgements on writing or to identify hands except when greatly 
enlarged. 

The psychologist should also profit by the discussion of hand- 
writing recognition and identification by the untrained man anu the 
analysis of what “knowing a hand” really means. There are 
problems raised that should be carried into the laboratory. The 
clear-cut description of the characteristics of natural writing and 
of the inherent evidences of genuineness or the reverse are im- 
portant. The practical psychologist will read with interest the 
chapter on persuasion and the student of applied psychology find 
advice as to the course to follow in analysis of anonymous letters 
and in attempts to identify the writers of them. 


University of Wyoming JUNE E. DOWNEY 
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Guy THOMAS BUSWELL, Fundamental Reading Habits; A Study 
of Their Development; Supplementary Edueational Monograph No. 
21, Chicago, Department of Education, The University of Chicago, 
1922, pp. 14+150. $1.50. 

The purpose of this study is to detect the fundamental] reading 
habits of children and to compare them with the mature reading 
habits of adults. The assumption of the author is that by knowing 
what the child’s early reading habits are to begin with, and what 
the mature habits of good readers are as an end product, we shall 
be better able to direct the child toward the desired goal of efficient 
reading. By knowing the route and the individual difficulties to 
be met the ceacher is enabled to adapt the plan to the need. 

Since all satisfactory methods of studying reading habits must 
rest on either a direct or an indirect measurement of some aspect 
of the reading process, the author has selected photographic repro- 
ductions of eye movements as the most objective in character, and 
the least subjective in judgment. The apparatus used was an 
improved type of that used by Dr. C. T. Gray in his studies in 
1917. Dictaphone records were taken alongside the photographic 
reproductions of eye movements and thus a most thorough compari- 
son of the two sets of data is made possible. 

The study analyzes the reading of 187 different subjects ranging 
from children in grade I-B of the elementary school to adult col- 
lege students. Frequent tables and charts show the relative stuyes. 
of development for many of the characteristic reading habits. 
Probably the most striking feature of the data shown is the clearly 
demonstrated importance of the first four years of reading upon 
the development of mature readirg habits. Another marked change: 
in reading habits occurs in the early years in High School. The 
growth curves are very much alike for both oral and silent read- 
ing, though silent reading develops maturity in reading habits 
slightly faster than oral reading. 

Dr. Buswell devotes about one third of his monograph to a 
detailed analysis of first grade reading. The children studied came 
from two different groups each of which had been taught by « 
radically different method. The analysis brings out the funda- 
mental weaknesses of each method. The data is presented in ex- 
ceptionally complete form and includes charts showing the number 
and extent of eye movements, the time of each fixation, the dicta- 
phone reproductions of the reading, and the rhythmic expression 
of the subject while reading. This part of the monograph should 
prove especially valuable to teachers in that it will enable them 
to make a better analysis of the fundamentals of the methods they 
are employing, and should assist them greatly in placing a truer 
evaluation upon their own work. The latter third of the book is 
concerned with individual variations in reading habits and with 
the results of specific training. Characteristic cases from the 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 5th grades, and from High School and College are 
described and analyzed. 

It is not assumed that a study of eye movements alone will make 
posible a complete diagnosis of all reading difficulties, but the 
author insists that such study must be a part of every complete 
study of reading defects. It reveals many specific difficulties which 
demand specific treatment. Dr. Buswell is not in agreement with 

those who insist that no artificial devices shall be allowed a place 
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with remedial teaching because they may lack social values, or 
permanent purpose outside the schoolroom. He urges the use of 
any kind of artificial device which by its temporary use will remedy 
the child’s reading defect or bring him back to normal more rapidly 
than by some les direct method. For training the child in correct 
habits of eye movement an exposure apparatus to be used in con- 
junction with the stereopticon is described. How successful this 
device may be is neither demonstrated nor forecasted; but, being 
neither too intricate in structure nor over expensive in manufacture, 
it should find a place in any laboratory devoted to experimental 
work in reading. 
Ohio University C. H. Grewdon. 


WILLIAM Scott Gray, Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis 
and Treatment—University of Chicago, 1922, Pp.vii-208. $1.75. 

The content of this monograph is well described by its title. It 
promises to be a very suggestive and helpful volume for superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, and teachers—whether regular or 
special. In these days of fequent measurements of all kinds there 
is sometimes a tendency to make hasty diagnosis. This monograph 
shows the need for very careful and definite study of each case 
before final diagnosis is made; it gives detailed information as to 
existing defects in each case, and describes the procedure which 
was followed in the attempt to remedy each defect. 

The author holds that diagnosis of one’s reading defects is insuf- 
ficient evidence upon which to base treatment. The causes must be 
determined. Among the more common fundamental causes of de- 
fective reading are listed: inferior intelligence, congenital word 
blindness, poor auditory memory, defective vision, narrow span of 
recognition, ineffective eye movements, inadequate training in pho- 
netics, inadequate attention to content, inadequate speaking and 
ae vocabularies, speech defects, lack of interest, guessing, and 
timidity. 

Five chapters of the book (150 pages) are devoted to a detailed 
report of 26 cases which came under the observation of the author 
or his immediate assistants. These cases are grouped into five 
typical classes as follows: (a) pupils who had made little or no 
progress in reading, (b) pupils who had encountered serious diffi- 
culties in interpretation, (c) pupils who encountered difficulties 
primarily in the mechanics of reading, (d) pupils who encountered 
difficulties in the rate of silent reading, and (e) pupils who had 
made progress in reading but were weak in practically all phases 
of reading. The latter chapter of the work deals with the organiza- 
tion of diagnostic work in the city of Toledo, Ohio. 

The book neither attempts to cover all types of reading defects 
nor does it dowmatize on the remedial treatments to be applied. It 
is merely a plain statement of a considerable number of typical 
cases with a description of the remedial measures attempted, and 
with an attempt to evaluate the efficiency of the methods used. As 
a source of helpful suggestions for those who must handle reading 
defects it is worthy of a careful reading. We believe that the stim- 
ulus it will give toward the organization of groups interested in 
the study and treatment of reading defects, and the encouragement 
it gives to teachers who daily face reading difficulties make its ap- 
pearance especially timely. 

Ohio University C. H. Growdon. 
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JOHN DEWEY, Human Nature and Conduct. New York, HENRY 
Hout AND CoMPANY, 1922.—pp. 336. 


This late book from the facile pen of Professor Dewey gives to his 
many readers in his usual fresh and lucid style a constructive treat- 
ment of the primary facts of social psychology. It is the result of 
the re-writing and expansion of three lectures delivered by its auth- 
or in Leland Stanford Junior University in the spring of 1918. 
While not purporting to be a treatment of social psychology, it 
nevertheless makes habit the central fact for the explanation of all 
social phenomena and seriously maintains that an understanding 
of habit is the key to social psychology. 

The work is conveniently arranged in four parts as follows: 
First, The Place of Habit in Conduct; second, The Place of Impulse 
in Conduct; Third, The Place of Intelligence in Conduct; fourth 
Conclusion. Its fundamental premise is that all nature, including 
man and society, is continuous. Human conduct is explained as the 
result of the interaction between the instinctive elements in 
man’s nature and the factors of the natural and social environment. 
Differing from those writers on social psychology and the social 
sciences who make some subjective factor, instinct or impulse, or 
even intelligence, as the central point of reference, and, differing 
from those who stress exclusively the forces of an environment as 
determinants of conduct, Professor Dewey takes a middle course 
and holds that there are forces in man as well as wthou/ him,. 
“Mind,” he holds, “can be understood in the concrete only as a sys- 
tem of beliefs, desires and purposes which are formed n the inter- 
action of biological aptitudes with a social environment,” Yet 
thvoughout the author contends that the primary facts of social 
psychology center about habit or custom, and by so doing he gives 
to the subjective factors a position of relative frailty as compared 
with the exterior forces of the environment,. “Jmpulses, although 
first in time, are never primary in fact; they are secondary and de- 
pendent,” simply because they are aroused and given meaning, 
moulded and developed by a relatively fixed medium. Impulses, how- 
ever, are important as “organs or reorganization and readjustment” 
when habits fail to meet the demands of life; they are pivots “for 
giving new direction to old habits and changing their quality.” The 
instincts of man being plastic and malleable, as witnessed by the 
wide diversity of social institutions and moral codes built upon 
them, the wise student of social reform will “need to find out just 
how different customs shape the desires, beliefs, purposes of those 
who are affected by them.” This is the crucial problem of social 
psychology. 

Professor Dewey has here employed his broad knowledge ‘and 
ripened judgment to a critical examination of the foundation facts 
of all the social sciences. Though not everyone will be able to 
agree with his findings, centainly no student of social psychology 
and social philosophy concerned to get at the facts can fail to pro- 
fit from a careful reading of this original and penetrating analysis 
of human behavior. 


Ohio University Walter S. Gamertsfelder 
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Books and pamphlets for review should be sent to James P. 
Porter, Department of Psychology, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
or William F. Book, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
BaRKER, ELSA. Fielding Sargent. E. P. Dutton & Company, 681 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 319 pp. 

Bonner, H. R. Statistics of City School Systems. Department of 
the Interior, Bulletin No. 17, 1922. Washington, D. C. 173 ‘pp. 

Cox, FLORENCE C. Major Projects in Elementary Schools. De- 
partment of the interior, Bulletin No. 36, 1921. Washington, 
D. C. 43 pp. 

DELGADO, HoNorIO F. (With Introduction by William A. White.) 


Algunos Aspectos de ia Psicologia Del Nino. Casa Editora 
Imprenta la Opinion Nacional, Lima, Peru. 82 pp. 

DUNLAP, KNIGHT. Elements of Scientific Psychology. C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 362 pp. 

EGBERT, JAMES E. University Summer Schools. Department of 
the Interior, Bulletin No. 31, 1922. Washington, D. C. 14 pp. 

Gates, ARTHUR I. The Psychology of Reading and Spelling. 
Teachers’ College Columbia University, New York City. 108 pp. 

GESHART, JOHN C. Malnutrition and School Feeding. Department 
of the Interior, Bulletin No. 37, 1921. Washington, D. C. 39 pp. 

GREENE, ARTHUR M., Jr. Engineering Education After The War. 
Department of the Interior, Bulletin No. 50, 1921. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 27 pp. . ; 

HOLLINGWoRTH, L., Judging Human Chav-acter... D. Appleton & 
Company, Publishers, New York. 268 pp. 

JACKSON, HENRY E. Robinson Crusoe-—Social Engineer. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York. . 301 pp. 
KENNETH, JOHN H. Osmics, The Science of Smell. Oliver & Boyd, 

Edinburgh. 42 pp. 

Moore, THOMAS VERNER. Percy Bysshe Shelley. Psychological 
Monographs. Psychological Review Company, Princéton, N. J. 
62 pp. 

PIERON, HENRI, L’Annee Psychologique (1920-1921) Librairie 
Felix Alcan, 108, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 608 pp. 

Prescott, F.C. The Poetic Mind. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 308 pp. 

Record of Current Educational Publications. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, Bulletin No. 21, 1922. 
Washington, D. C. 42 pp. 

Segona Conferencia Internacional De Psicotecnica Aplicada a 
Orientacio Professional i a TlOrganitzacio Cientifica del 
Treball. Institut d’Orientacio Professional, Sant Honorat, 5, 
Barcelona. 419 pp. 

THOMPSON, J. DAavip. Personnel Research Agencies. Department 
of Labor, Bulletin No. 299, November, 1921. Washington, 
D. C. 207 pp. 

VALDIZAN. HERMILIO AND Honortio F. Deweapo. Revisto de 
Psiquiatria y Disciplinas Conexas. C. T. Southwell, Pando 
765, Lima, Peru. 175 pp. 

WARREN, Howard C. Elements of Human Psychology. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York. 416 pp. 

Zook, Georce F. The Residence of Students in Universities and 
Colleges. Devartment of the Interior, Bulletin No. 18, 1922. 
Washington, D. C. 11 pp. 


* Mention here does not preclude further comment. 
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